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Elusive: Secret plan for airline to save £lbn with BBC-style break-up of company 
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BA to jettison 10,000 workers 


WW«E CLEMEW 

Labour Editor 


British Airways is planning to 

hive off large chunks of its op- 
erations, cutting down the air- 
ime to concentrate operations 
on htde more than flyingplanes 
and dealing face-to-face with 
customers. 

i Voter the secret proposals. 
• which are similar to, but more 
radical than, John Bin's plans 
tor a summed -down BBC. a 
whole raft of BA operations, in- 
cluding baggage and cargo han- 
dling, engineering and 
maintenance and information 
technology could be sold off. 

According to sources close to 
the company board, the plan is 
part of a drive to to cut costs by 
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£lbo by the year 2000. 

, A result of this strategy by 
| iliA, which employs more than 
‘ ' 40.000 in Britain and is one of 
the country’s flagship compa- 
nies. would be an increase in 
profits to more than £lbn by the 
end of the decade. 

Speech notes written by the 
director in charge of the project 
- and meant for the ears of fel- 
low board members - call for 
some services to be “out- 
sourced" and other activites to 
be halted altogether. The com- 
pany. which made record prof- 
its of £585m last .year, is also 
to switch work to “cheaper 
locations". 

It has already set up com- 
puter-based functions in India 
to take advantage of a numer- 
ate English-speaking popula- 



Lowerfng the flag! British Airways is planning to shed at least 10,000 jobs and hive off large parts of its operation. BA wants to cut costs by £lbn 
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lion, who wiD work for less than 
a tenth of the pay received by 
British staff. 

Such moves by a large blue- 
chip company could presage a 
wholesale export of jobs to the 
third world elsewhere in British 
industry. If BA succeeds with . 
such a policy, other companies, 
such as banks, could follow 
suit, with serious implications 


for hundreds of thousands of 
jobs. 

It has Jong been a BA ambi- 
tion to hive off its engineering 
function into a separate com- 
pany, but the new strategy, giv- 
en the title “Step Change" by 
senior managers, will probably 
mean the sale of the baggage 
and cargo-handling functions, 
crew support operations and 


company 


other activities, 
sources said. 

Par more radical than the 
changes envisaged by John Birt 
at the BBC, the strategy will 
mean that, within the next four 
years, BA will simply fly aircraft 
and provide the face-to-face 
contact with customers. Ail the 
rest will be sold or split away 
from the mam company as part 


of management’s plan to slash 
costs, which have already been 
cut by around £700m over the 
last five years. 

The speech notes, written by 
John Patterson, BAs director of 
strategy, also declare that there 
wiD be lower pay rates for new 
recruits to the airline and that 
“market rates” of pay will be 
adopted elsewhere - a eu- 


phemism for wage cuts, 
parts of the company are to j 
“streamlined.", and Mr Patter- 
son concedes that there are “im- 
mense people issues” involved. 

It is understood that worried 
union leaders have asked senior 
BA directors to a meeting in 
Blackpool this week, where the 
annual TUC Congress is being 
held. However, the full details 


of the BA blueprint and the 
number of jobs it will affect are 
not due to be revealed to union 
officials until 18 September. 

Robert Ayling, chief execu- 
tive of the company, first an- 
nounced his intention to cut 
£lbn from costs at a presenta- 
tion to the City earlier in the 
summer. Despite the record 
profits, Mr Ayimg told financial 


analysts that there would be a 
.drive to increase profits even 
further. 

The company has already 
achieved massive, savings 
through astute purchasing 
deals, new working methods and 
reducing labour costs. 

George Ryde, chief negotia- 
tor for the Transport and Gen- 
eral ’Workers 5 Union at BA, said 
he was aware of that the com- 
pany intended to save the JElbo 
through the “Step Change" in- 
titiaLive. “Unions have no de- 
tailed information yet, but we 
are seeking a meeting with di- 
rectors to discuss how they are 
going to go about saving this 
money” He said he was not 
prepared to comment further 
until details were provided by 
BA. 

While some union leaders 
will be keen to call a ballot on 
industrial action, BA has a rep- 
utation for “hosing people 
down with money”, as one com- 
pany source said. It is thought 
likely that BA will continue its 
policy of voluntary redundancy 
rather than force individuals 
ooL While Mr Patterson's notes 
register concern that only 38 per 
cent of employees were aware 
of the strategy to slash costs, 
company sources are also aware 
that morale has slumped among 
workers who have taken on 
board the full implications of 
“Step Change”. 

A spokesman for BA said no 
decision had yet been taken on 
how marry jobs would go. 

However, be said the airline 
was exploring every option 
available in order to maintain 
profitability including selling 
off services which were not 
part of the company's “core” ac- 
tivities. Other airlines -were 
adopting similar strategies, he 
said. In order to stop “scare- 
raongering”. staff would be 
briefed next week. 


Let the good times roll, says Major 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 


John Major will today offer for- 
mer Tory voters the clearesf in- 
dication yet that he is counting 


^ on a pre-election spending 
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boom to win back their support 

The Prime Minisier told last 
year's Conservative Party con- 
ference that he and his Chan- 
cellor, Kenneth Clarke, wanted 
nothing more to do with the 
“boom and bust' 5 economics, 
associated with Margaret 
Thatcher. 

But in a direct mailshot ap- 
peal to more than 2 million dis- 
affected voters who need to be 
won back if the Tories are to 
hang on to their most margin- 
al. seats, Mr Major offers the 
prospect not only of rising liv- 
ing standards, but sweeping tax 
cuts - and rising house prices. 

In a move that will confirm 
the worst fears of City analysts 


The PM in 1995 

‘Neither Ken nor I, 
ever again, want 
to see us go 
through that boom 
and bust cycle 
that causes so 
much pain and so 
many lost hopes' 
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Hie Prime Minister’s letter urging support from voters 


The PM in 1996 

‘House prices are 
rising ... April's tax 
cuts were an 
important start on 
the tax-cutting 
plan you can 
spend more of 
your own money' 


i of are- 

turn to old, political habits, Mr 
Major says the good times are 
back again. 

The letter, targeted at Tory 
doubtfuls, repeats the Prime 
Minister's “dislike” of putting up 
taxes after the last election. 
-But ft was necessary to putour 
economy on an even keel,” he 
says. “And it has worked” 


- As a result of the “tough de- 
cisions”, Britain bad had the 
fastest growth of any major Eu- 
ropean nation since 1992; the 
longest period of low inflation 
for S3 years; the lowest mortgage 
ratesformore than 30 years; and 
unemployment falling for more 
than three years. “House prices 
are raangagain,” Mr Major says. 
“People’s living standards are 


rising.” He then adds that 
April's income tax cuts were “an 
important start" on the tax-cut- 
ting programme. 

“Lower taxes do not just 
mean you can spend more of 
your own money,” he says. 
“They are absolutely essential 
fora strong economy -because 
they stimulate enterprise and 
growth.” Ignoring the feet that 


the tax burden has been in- 
creased by the Conservatives, 
Mr Major says: “Britain today 
has the lowest tax burden of any 
major European country ... 
But this is still not enough. The 
British economy wW do better 
stiD when taxes can be cut fur- 
ther. As soon as we can pru- 
dently afford it, they will be. 

“I think people would wel- 


come even more help to pay the 
bills they face each week. And 
lower taxes will help them do 
that." 

Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, said last night “No 
amount of letters, and no 
amount of lies, will erase people’s 
memoiy that they were promised 
tax cuts year on year by the Con- 
servatives at the last election - 
and were then forced to suffer the 
biggest peacetime tax rise in 
history. “They Bed about tax then, 
and they are lying now." 

Brian Wilson, head of 
Labour’s campaign unit, said: 
“You would never guess from all 
this that the share of the average 
family’s income going on tax is 
higher now than it. was in 1979.” 

Mr Major told his party con- 
ference last year: “Neither Ken 
nor Lever again, want to see us 
go through that boom and bust 
cycle that causes so much pain 
and so many lost hopes.” 
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Roads to nowhere 

Britain's roads are deteriorating 
fester than they can be main- 
tained. according to the head of 
the Highways Agency. Pages 

Hill hopes crash 

Damon Hill's championship 
hopes suffered a dramatic blow 
when he crashed out of theltal- 
ian Grand Prix. Sport pullout 
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How one 12-year-old boy could 



JAMES CUS1CK 


A 12 -year-old bey, beaten by his 
stepfather with a cane after he 
tried to stab another child with 
a kitchen knife, will today take 
his case to the European Court 
of Human Rights among to end 
his parents’ right to use cpipo- 

, r -_i ._ amt ocrainct him If 



he ISSIKXMOUUJ, 3IUMW-MOL- . - 

be outlawed in Britain, bringing 
it in line with other European 
countries- 

Tbc boy, who cannot be iden- 
tified for legal reasons, is re- 
centos the foil backing of his 
natural father, with whom he 
now lives. - 


Last night the boy's 34-year- 
old mother defended the right 
to punish her son. She said she . 
was “astounded” that the mat- 
ter had reached the European 

courts: Describing her son as be- 
ing “totally out of control” and 
as having “run riot” sinoe the age 

of two, die recalled the incident 

three years ago in which the bey 

tried to stab another cbOd and 
had been beaten by his stepfa- 
ther. The man was later acquit- 
ted in a British court of assault 
oc c a sioning actual bodily harm. 

At two vears old. she said, he 

would climb out of his cot and 
by to “wreck the house. If he 
had toys he would break them*. 


His disruptive behaviour con- 
tinued at school, despite solu- 
tions suggested by social 
services and child and educa- 
tional psychologists. The moth- 
er suggested that part of the 
problem was that “youngsters 
today Me not properly disci- 
plined”. She said that much as 
she loved her son, “there is no 
way I can have him living with 
me a gain . He is too disruptive, 
there is nothing I can do with 
faun any more". 

Although the mother and son 
now five apart, they had re- 
mained in contact, and had hol- 
idayed together. The potential 
friction of a high-profile in- 


ternational court hearing would, 
she said, “put the chances of a 
reconciliation out of the ques- 
tion". 

In the European court it is 
understood that the lawyers 
acting for the boy will submit 
that the British government 
failed to protect the child’s hu- 
man rights: Ibday's hearing is 


the first stage in the European 



jrocess. The case will be 
initially reviewed by the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human 
Rights which wifi decide 
whether there is a primary case 
to be considered by the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights. 

Recently the United Nations 


Committee on the Rights of the 
Child Stated it was “deeply wor- 
ried” that courts in the United 
Kingdom allowed parents to in- 
flict “reasonable chastisement”. 
More than 60 UK organisa- 
tions support calls to outlaw the 
use of corporal punishment 
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K enyan detectives have travelled to Denmark to 

interview a man who says he witnessed the murder c 
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■ ^interview a man who says he witnessed the murder of 
British tourist Julie W^rd on a safari park eight 5 ^arsago;A 
fresh investigation into the trifling was launched by President 
Daniel arap Moi in March this year, after the initial police 
inquiry was discredited 

The investigators will talk to former Kenyan policeman ' 
Valentine Rodino, who fled Africa after naming three 
government: Officials he says killed Julie. He is now living in ' 
Denmark, hawing claimed refugee status on the grounds that 
Kenyan government figures rh^ht'peisecute him for having 
implicated them in the murder. Jane’s father, John Ward, 
has campaigned for her killer to be brought to justice since 
die discovery of parts of her body in the Masai Mara game 
reserve a week after she disappeared in-September 1988- 
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Speaking out: Sheikh Omar Bakti Mohammed at Speakers' Comer, Hyde Park, London, during a demonstration by Islamic fundamentalists yesterday, after a controversial 
rally for Islamic Revival, to be held in Docklands, was cancelled due to spiralling security costs Photograph: Kalpesh.Lathigra 


Union anger 
at strike ban 


Euro-summit set to 


V^veaceadmittsd storing radioactive 
VScoataminated sand in oil drums in the bade yard of its 
London headquarters. The drums containing sand were • - - 
taken from beaches near the Sell afield nucl ear installation 
in Cumbria. They have been stored for several months in - 
theyard outside Greenpeace’s Islington office. The drums, 
showing low-level contamination, were said by the group to 
have been taken to show the dangers to public areas from 
radioactive e missi ons from nuclear power stations. . 

However, Greenpeace defended its actions stating the 
drums were properly sealed and posed u absolutely no health 
risk”. A spokesman said: “It is far better to have this sand 
properly arid safely stored in our own yard than to simply 


dump it on a rubbish tip." Gothing worn by activists who 
entered the Canenhmst nuclear plant in Cheshire, is also 


rouse 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 


Union leaders of all shades of 
opinion yesterday rounded on 
proposals from the Labour 
leadership which would effec- 
tively ban strikes in the public 
sector. 

David Biunkett, Labour’s 
employment spokesman, has 
floated the idea of compulsory 
binding arbitration after private 
warnings from unions that a 
Labour Cabinet could face in- 
dustrial unrest in the public ser- 
vices after a “honeymoon” 
period. 

While unions rejected such 
compulsory processes, they 
agreed to co-operate with Mr 
Blunkett's plan to consult em- 
ployees’ representatives and 
management on ways of avoid- 
ing stoppages. 

Mr Biunkett will be speaking 
at a fringe meeting tomorrow 
at the annual TUC Congress in 
Blackpool where he is expect- 
ed to reveal his proposals. 

The plans for consideration 
are thought to be an enhanced 
role for the conciliation service 
Acas and the creation of more 
pay review bodies which 
presently cover public servants 
such as nurses and teachers. 

On the eve of congress John 


Monks, TUC general secre- 
tary, made dear his implacable 
opposition to the introduction 
of laws to enforce arbitration. 
He said they had been shown 
not to work in the past and were 
not the “panacea” that some 
politicians thought they were. 

He welcomed the invitation 
by the Labour party lo submit 
TUC ideas on how industrial ac- 
tion may be avoided and con- 
trasted Mr Blunkett’s attitude 
with the present government 
which was apparently drawing 
up plans in secret. 

Ken Jackson, general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering and Electrical Union, 
said his organisation had signed 
arbitration agreements, espe- 
cially in the electronics indus- 
try, but declared his opposition 
to compulsion. 

He said there should be a 
“compact” between unions and 
a Labour government but ar- 
bitration should be voluntary. 

Tony Blair will come face to 
face with the realities of indus- 
trial strife when he visits Black- 
pool tomorrow. He will be 
dining with senior union lead- 
ers as postal workers’ leaders 
will be deciding whether to call 
more strikes. 

Minimum wage, page 6 
Leading article, page 13 


entered the Capenhurst nuclear plant in Cheshire, is also 
being stored in the fenced yard, which lies beside a public 
footpath. The Environment Agency have confirmed they 
will seeking an explanation from Greenpeace . An Agency 
spokeswoman said: “At the moment we do not have . 
sufficient details to know if these drums can be classed as 
low-level radioactive waste.” James Cusick • 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 


A European summit is to be 
held in Dublin on the Saturday 
before next month's Conserva- 
tive Patty conference - threat- 
ening to inflame Tbiy passions 
over greater European inte- 
gration. 

The summit, the first of two 
to be held under the Irish pres- 
idency of the European Union 
before the end of the year, of- 
fers John Major an ideal plat- 
form for a tough stand against 
Brussels attempts to under- 
mine the British veto. 

But senior Labour -sources 
said yesterday that Tory divisions 
were so deep that whatever 
the Prime Minister did, he 
would incense one side or the 
other. 

If he attempted to woo the 
Euro-sceptics who tend to 
dominate the grass-roots con- 
ference, there was a danger that 
Sir Edward Heath and the pro- 
Toiy camp would hit back, and 
it is the public perception of 
division that does the most 
damage. 



Malcolm Rifkind: Sceptical 
about need for meeting 


Even though Mr Major, and 
other EU leaders, agreed to the 


.agreed to the 


two Dublin summits in Florence 
last June, the Foreign Secretary 
Malcolm Rifkind yesterday 
questioned the need for 
“Dublin One". 

Following a meeting of for- 
eign ministers in Tralee, Co Ker- 
ry. he said: “I remain to be 
persuaded - and I am quite hap- 
py to be persuaded 

“Circumstances may prove 
that my caution is unneces- 
sary. But I stan off with just a 
tinge of unceriainty as lo 


whether this meeting will prove 
to have been entirely neces- 
sary." 

One of the issues on- the 
agenda for the inter-govern- 
mental talks will be the demo- 
cratic deficit: the enactment of 
European legislation with none 
of the detailed parliamentary 
scrutiny applied to domestic leg- 
islation. 

The Independent was told 
yesterday that Labour plans 
for tougher checks on European 
legislation are expected to in- 
clude prior examination of min- 
isters by Commons committees 
- before they go to Brussels to 
agree and enact legislation. 

A detailed paper on “Labour 
in Europe”, drafted by the 
parly’s European whip, Peter 
Ham, was submitted by the 
shadow Foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook to Tony Blair and 
other senior colleagues before 
the summer break, when the 
principle of tougher scrutiny was 
accepted. 

The Hain paper says: “There 
is no effective scrutiny by the 
Commons of the crucial role of 
ministers in the Council of 
Ministers, either to influence 
them before they attend meet- 


ings, or to report back on deci- 
sions taken. Obviously in coun- 
cil meetings, ministers will be 
involved in negotiations, trade- 
offs and compromises. The- 
refore, the strategy or 
negotiating position is crucial. 

“Yet in thxs respect ministers 
are not at all accountable to the 
Commons, except in the very 
general sense that Government 
is supposed to be accountable.” 

Mr Hain has recommended 
that a Labour Government 


S chools are cutting down on breaks and lunchtimes to 
solve discipline problems and lo squeeze in extra 


should adopt the procedure 
that alreadvexists in Denmark, 


W solve discipline problems and to squeeze in extra 
lessons, according to research to be published this week. 
Changes over the past five years could damage a vital part 
of children’s social life and could restrict opportunities for 
them to develop their social skills, according to the 
academics who compiled the report 
Researchers from London's Institute of Education found 
that about a quarter of infant schools, four out of 10 junior 
schools and a third of secondary schools had reduced their 
hmchbreaks in the past five yem. But Dr Peter Blatchford, 
who carried out the research, warned: “There are signs that 
children of primary school age have less oppartunities.out of 
school for interacting freely with peers and thus developing 
friendships.” Fran Abrams 


that alreadyexists in Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland. 

There, Ministers facing crit- 
ical Brussels decisions auto- 
matically present themselves 
for pre-examination by parlia- 
mentary committee, a week be- 
fore they attend the relevant 
council meeting - and, again, 
one week after council decisions 
have been taken. 

The paper also calls for par- 
liamentary scrutiny of the co- 
operative “pillars" of home 
affairs and justice, and common 
foreign and security policy, 
which, at the moment, escape 
vetting by the European Legis- 
lation committee of the Com- 


A nxkws parents worried about the health of their 
children have asked teachers to ban a five-year-old 


/^children have asked teachers to ban a five-year-old boy 
from school over fears that be may have contracted the virus 
that causes Aids. Robert Lee fa awaiting tests to see if be 
has caught HIV after he stabbed himself four times in both 
hands with a discarded hypodermic needle. 

The parents of his schoolmates at Huntingtower Primary 
School in Grantham, Lincolnshire, called on the head 
teacher, Mike Wentworth, to ensure that he stays at home 
until he fa given the all-dear. Robert's mother, Joanne Lee, 
said: “We are very worried about it Robert has been given 
the HTV vaccine but it win take three months before we 
know the results of hospital tests.” Robert had stabbed 
himself while copying his grandmother, a diabetic, after 
finding a syringe in the street 



Rail operator hits out 
at funding of network 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 
Transport Correspondent 


You can't rely on income support 
to pay your mortgage. 


If you're unable to work due only 50% of their Interest payments 


Raillrack should be renation- 
alised by a new government, un- 
less it reduces its charges for 
improving the rail network, 
James Sherwood, the president 
of Sc a Containers which runs 
Britain's most prestigious rail 
line, said yesterday. 

In an exclusive interview with 
The Independent, Mr Sherwood 
was highly critical of ihe struc- 
ture of privatisation and scep- 
tical about the prospects for the 
investment which is vital for the 
modernisation of the network. 
He said that the new ^'-priva- 
tised Rail track must not at- 
tempt to impose high charges 
for investment or else it should 
be brought back into govern- 
ment ownership. 

While Mr Sherwood has a 
vested interest in forcing Rail- 
track to reduce its charges, his 
comments are an embarrass- 
ment to the Government, which 
has just sold Raillrack. and to 


the Labour Party which ducked 
out of committing itself to rena- 
tionalising iL 

Sea Containers' subsidiary, 
the Great Northern Railway 
Company, runs the East Coast 
Main Line and Mr Sherwood is 
seeking to make a series of im- 
provements including building 
three new Parkway stations - 
near Edinburgh. Doncaster and 
' the M25 - and extending the 
platforms at King’s Cross station 
in London. However, he said 
there were doubts about 
whether Raillrack would be 
able to fund any of these in- 
vestments and what profits it 
would make if it docs so. Mr 
Sherwood said that existing 
charges by Rail track for use of 
the track and stations were far 
too high: "We could do the work 
that Ruillradk docs for half the 
price. We've looked at the costs 
of railways in other countries 
and wc'rc convinced that wc 
could do it much cheaper.” 

He said the high charges en- 
abled the Government to take 


£4bn out of the system to pay 
for tax cuts but that they re- 


sulted in a railway system that 
was too expensive for passen- 


A 16-year-old boy was murdered in a vicious attack by a 
r^gang of up to 20 youths and girls following a chase 
through a housing estate, police said last night. Scott 
Ferguson had been visiting relatives at Paisley, near 
Glasgow, when he was confronted by the gangland chased 
through several streets. 

Police said between 15 and 20 youngsters aged between 
about 17 and 20 were involved in the beating. A 
spokeswoman said a gun was fired during the incident on 
Saturday night but no one was injured by the shot and the 
weapon was iater recovered try police. She said Scott was 
taken to hospital, where he died. Detective Chief Inspector 
Ronald Beattie, heading the murder hum, said: “This was a 
particularly vicious attack on a 16-year-old boy and 1 would 
appeal to anyone with any information to contact the 
incident room.” 


was too expensive for passen- 
gers and required too much sub- 
sidy from- government. 

Mr Sherwood added that all 
improvements to the network 
must be at a marginal rate, oth- 
erwise it would not be forth- 
coming: “We have to live with 
the core of high charges but the 
rate of return from new invest- 
ment must be lower than on the 
existing assets." 

Mr Sherwood questioned the 
future of the three rolling slock 
companies. He says that Ihe 
charges they impose on train op- 
erators such as Great Northern 
arc exorbitant He is looking at 
the possibility of lengthening all 
the company's 40 leased trains , 
and says: “The amount we have 
been asked for the extra coach- 
es which are old ones lying idle 
- £80,000 per year - is just 
ridiculous. Wc could get new 
ones built and pay about half 
that in annual leasing charges.” 


niw auvMl acivil^S SpOKBSHian U1 

■•Wales yesterday criticised the appointment of the leading 
counsel to the North Wales Tribunal into Child Abuse. In a 
letter to the Secretary of State for Whies, William Hague. 
Rhodn Morgan says that Gerard Elias QC fa a prominent 
freemason and a member of the same Cardiff lodge as 
Welsh Office Minister Gwilym Jones. 

Thy Welsh Office social services inspectorate is likely to 
be criticised during lire tribunal hearings, and Mr Morgan 
says: “Any possible critical examination of the role and 
possible failures of the social services inspectorate of your 
department may well be perceived to be more difficult, 
given the fellow freemason links between Mr Elias and Mr 

Jones. Roger Dobson 


A young boy was airlifted to hospital yesterday after 
•^apparently faffing on to an overhead railway power 


• ^apparently faffing on lo an overhead railway power 
cable. The accident occurred at about 435pm in West 
Hampstead, north London, said London Ambulance 
Service. The boy, whose name and age had not been 
released last night, was flown by air ambulance to the bums 
unit at Queen Mary's Hospital. Roehampion, south-west 
London. 


to accident or illness, your home for the next four months. But 


could be at risk. Very few f&W- with Mortgage Payment 
people qualify for in<©me «-»« « " 

support. The ones who _ Direct ^ average of only £15 a 
do get nothing for the month, it's a good feeling 

first two months and then to know your home is safe. 
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TV? co-founder of the scurrilous 
magazin e Scallywag and editor 
of its successor. Spiked, has 
died in s road accident in 
Cyprus. Angus James was 
k2fed late on Saturday when the 
car be was in coUidedwith a lor- 
ry as he returned with friends 
from a party with the fugitive 
businessman Asfl Nadir. 

The driver, understood to be 
Simon Slander, a friend of Mr 
James and part of the Spiked 
team, suffered bruising in the 
accident and was recovering in 


hospital in Cyprus yesterday 
Mr James, who was in his thir- 
ties, was notorious for upsetting 
the Establishment and rec e iv ed 
a series of libel writs with scan- 
dalous allegations about the 
Prime Minister and other lead- 
ing political figures. 

His visit to northern Cyprus 
was thought to be part of a plan 
to put his latest magazine ven- 
ture on a firm financial footing 
with the help of Mr Nadir, a for- 
mer contributor to Scallywag. 

Ttao women in the party es- 
caped unhurt and flew hack to 
Britain. David Price, the mag- 


azine’s lawyer, new out to 
Cyprus to see Mr Slander and 
assist with any inquiries. 

Simon Regan, Mr James* 
older half-brother and co- 
founder of Scallywag , said: 
“They came off a mountain 
road after a party with Nadir. 
They bad just clinched a deal 
to get Nadir to bade the maga- 
zine.” Mr Regan said be hoped 
Spiked would continue in Mr 
James’s memory. 

The more serious Spiked 
came into being after legal 
action forced the notorious 
Scallywag into abeyance. 


pjve winners shared the £8.1m National Lottery 

“ lh ? n |® 10 Britain’s luckiest number, 44. It was 
*? r H 1 ?*? 11 ? ce . k zoning, beating odds of 800,000-1, 
Camelot sauLThc winning numbers were 5, 13, 15. 44 18 32 
with the bonus number 41. ’ ■ 
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_ as Runcie 
in the aisles i!!!i L HL?H! 

— . . never sent me one. 



A new biography 
of the former 
Archbishop of 
Canterbury 
revives old 
hatreds, reports 
Andrew Brown 

A biography of Lord Runcie, 
the former Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. yesterday became an 
excuse for the Church of Eng- 
land’s feuding of the Eighties to 
resume as if it had never left oft 
The Archdeacon of York, 
the Ven George Austin, ac- 
cused Lord Runcie of conniv- 
ing at sexual immorality in an 
unnamed theological college. 

The former Archbishop's mem- 
oirs are expected to reflect his 
own view, expressed privately to 
several friends, that the tradi- 
tionalist party in the Church of 
England cannot be taken seri- 
ously so long as one of its lead- 
ers is the archdeacon, whom he 
regards as a pompous rent-a- 
quote. 

In an article in the Observer, 
Archdeacon Austin rehearses 
the old arguments against Lord 
Runcie as being a scheming 
ditherer ‘who sits on the fence 
with both ears nailed to the 
ground" but also accused him 
of being unable to tolerate crit- 
icism. He said that when he had 
denounced to the Archbishop 
the regime at one theological 
college, where students were al- 
lowed to spend the night with 
boy- or girl-friends. Lord Run- 
cie simply passed the letter on 
to the principal of the college 
concerned. He in turn returned 
it to Lambeth Palace, with a 
note that said the Archdeacon's 
interest in other people’s sexu- 
ality said more about his own 
sexuality than that of the col- 
iege. Lord Runcie apparently 
sent this reply on to the 
archdeacon, with a note of his 
own to say "serve you right”. 

The archdeacon is still upset 
The story does illustrate the 
curious mixture of respect for 
v institutions and disregard for 
- traditions which was very char- 
acteristic of Lord Runcie. Re- 
spect for institutions means, 
amongst other things, that you 
do not sneak, as George 
Austins informants had done. 
Lord Runcie is a man who 
both enjoys gossip and expects 
it to stay private. 

That is how he got into such 
a mess over this latest biogra- 
phy, when he talked at lengtii 
into Humphrey pupenter’s 
rape-recorder in the I*nodof 
sudden depressurisation that 
followed his departure ^ 
office in 1991. The world in 
which he grew up was one in 

which such confidences steyed 

inside a magic drde, at ^ 
til after their author was dead. 

He had been a history don, 
and in many wag wishjbehad 
remained one. He is extra°mi 
narily sensitive atom the fart 
that he used speecbwnteis. It l 
a perfectiv sensible thing for an 

ISSp lode but. tw°uld 

be a disgrace for a don. 

Iiwasas a fo™j* 
as well as a flattered archto*°P 

SSSSSSSSSSfig 

> sssg 

jS. It could not have been a 

SfcSSSr 

saffiSs 



Ifcel neglected, all nw-frirndl get 

« returns tofil in In*)™ ^ SBrt “ ““ 

As I am now J2 years old is there something wrong with me? 

Ignored, COVWTSY. 

TA y Al l SAYS Age has nothing to do with whether 

^ get a ta return or not. We elH send you a return if 

you are self-employed, a compaW director, or someone with 

more complex tax afiairs. Hostile don't get a tax return 

so you're certainly not alcne. However, if you recede income 
that has not been taxed and you haven't been^sent a tax 
retien you must tell us. Call your 6* Office and talk to 
someone there if you are still worried. Tile tehphonenumJier 
is in the phone book under inland kevwuie*. 

DO I NEED AN 
ACCOUNTANT? 

ZW&»» To dote, I keep proper records, then™ 

B • .1 l—uuHhwi system should make thing? 

hove (dwnysergoyed hooding 

my tax offers personal ^ ^ exciting hobby Hke 
fed H a very sfewtoisg 

and interesting pastime- mMWk 

Wifi I now be forced to ase AM | |J|ls* 
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TO-DATE? 


■^!^""J|5rsare®cpe^ed toreflectnis 
view that the traditionalist party in tteChurch ot 

SeSSJn, whom ho 

° ne *J5Jgye^«nw» rent^guote 


AuSnSearaSS^ ar rt£f 

Lord Runcie as being a scheming dith 
^who sits on the fence with both ears nailed It 
ground' but also accuses him of being 
unable to tolerate criticism 


on accountant and give up 
oae of sty few interests ia 
He? Bored, DYEED. 

TAXMAN SAYS Hot if you O®** ‘VoMHO* As 
don’t wish ta If you already soon as I buy dothes they 

aeal with tax affairs yoiffself immediately gp out of style- 1 
thereis no reason to change. In spend a fortune on an exotic 
fact, if you are organised and Hofiday only to discover it was 

the place to go last year. I gpt 

rid of all my easy listening 
records, next day they are back 
in fashion. I am beginning to 

suspect that I may be just one 

of those people who is always 
behind the times. How can I be 
sioe that lam up-to-date with 
Zka* 0 ?#***** k ^ my tax? Concerned, IfKtMER. 
Assessment just a among TAXMANSAY5 simple. Have 
way af wheedfeg mare ^ flfedfo and sort off d the 
tax itofne? ^ retunis that you have 

Paranoid, BARNES. Have you repHed to 

TAXMAN SAYS No. Self ^ fetters we have sent you? 

Assessment is not a new tax ^ you paid all your tax bills? 

and does not affect tbe if the answer is V to an of 
amount of tax you pay. ** a these then don’t warty, you’re 
j„ s t a clearer and more up-brdate. And if it’s any help, 
sfraigMferward system for white stilettos are due for a 
working out and paying tax. comeback. 
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tfcai nudear testing had been re- 
sumed, by .the ? “ e 

explosions in St Albans. 

TLord Runde dearly felt that 
respect for institutions meant 
thatvou did 1101 denounce a the- 
SS college behind the prm- 
dSKback. It is wprffi notin| 
ihat when he himself ran a 
-theological college, Cuddes- 
^ A yarned 

students were alknvedthere^but 

ss-sksss 


The conflict between 

‘ and hesitations 


which was many 
he had gone, m 199i He came 
to believe in it He found that 
the tradition of the church was 
not an insuperable bar to 
women priests.. At the same 
time, he could r see that the 
Church of England as an msti - 
tution would be damaged by it- 
These two tendencies made it 
impossible for him to support 
wholeheartedly either side. 

Now that there are women 
pnests, it is dear that Lord Rim- 
STwas right both to support 
them and to fear them. Al- 


Austin that a thousand pnests 
would leave over the issue can 

now be seen as alarmfet; peffiaps 

300 have in feet left. Lord Run- 
de himself told me, at the time, 
that he thought no more than 
50 would. But many shrewd ob- 
thp. imnression that 



he brought forward wo^d be 
passed. That is why it offered 
unworkable safeguards for the 
opponents of women pnests, 
winch were immediatehr re- 



DDllup 1 viiw— * — . 

cannot accept women pnests. 

That sort of institubonaused 
misogyny also shaped the pe- 


culiar homosexual culture 
which flourished in the Church 
of England until driven out qy 
the consequences of the deci- 
sion to ordain women. Drying 
Rimde’s primacy, some of tbe 
most important posts in the 
General Synod and the Angli- 
can Communion were held oy 
gays, and there were times 
when he feh they were acting m 
concert against him, especially 
in the aftermath of the Crock- 
ford’s scandal, when an anony- 
mous preface attacking him 
with lucid savagery 
by one gay, commissioned oy 
another, and defended at length 
by a third. Two of the men in- 


volved he had considered 
friends. This is what lay behind 
his remark to Humphrey Car- 
penter that ‘T’ve enjoyed their 
friendship, but I’ve always been 
conscious that they might stab 

me in the back because Iwasnt 

one of them”. 

However, most of the ho- 
mosexual clergy in the Church 
of England seem to have re- 
garded him as a friend and pro- 
tector, and certainly an 
improvement on his successor. 
Dr George Carey, who would 
dearly prefer it if none of them 

existed. ,, 

Letters, page 13 

A biographer’s view, page IS 


How big is it? 
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How big is 

the new Self Assessment tax 
*rm? I have a bad back and the 

doctor says l can’t do any heavy 
lifting. Worried, BUDfOBO. 

TAXMAN SAYS from next 
April most people will get a basic, 
sHm-fine, eighty tax return, 
along with any extra pages m think 
you may need. Uf, for example. 


you are self^mptayed, there wiH 
be four extra pages to fifi in) ?ou 

wiP get a fufl fist of the sifld* - 

pages araibbte and if you 

think any apply to you, 700*8 have 

plenty of time to send off fw 

then. Guidance nates to help you 
fig hi your tax return and work out 
your owntax btf -if yoo wantt0- 

wiB be sent out with ti» forms- 
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mv bag. Mdwas and 11011 

my ba§ was quite . b^y- 


She said the attacker’s eyes were 

“glazed. He was robotic He looked as 

ifhe didn’t even see Brian . 

St to titturn to work as a driver for the 

P °Tli?att3ck was the second time Ms 
Casey hadbeen confronted ty' w°|^ 
Last year she was the victim 
of a hold-up at a north L^ndonje^ 
oiler’s shop when the robbers dO"«™ 
her in petrol and threatened to torn 
her alive. She used the mmpensaDon 
money received after the 

her trip to Sydney, which^s 
opposed to help her to 
\Sterday, the dead mans unde, 
Ron Hadani said that his nephew was 

?S^ wwhowoiil i h ^ sone 

outofbiswayto avoid a fight. “He was 
a mtoel S" he wd. vradd 
gp mad if he saw anybody killing a spi- 


der. He was an absolute diamond, a 
really dean-Kving bloke with no prob- 
lems whatsoever." 

Last night, a spokeswoman for tne 
Sydney police department said that 
there was a possibility that Mr 
h apiand 's attacker may be injured due 
to a trail of blood leading from the 

scene along Bondi beach. 

“We have followed a trail of blood 
and think that one of the offenders 
could be seriously injured," the spokes- 
woman said. 

Mr Hag] and is the second Briton to 
be kflledm the Bondi beat* area of 
Sydney this year. Last April a back- 
packer, Gawen Wballey, 22, of Dorset, 
wasstabbed to death by a gang of 
voutbs as he walked to his temporal^ 
? a npfohiYTurine beach. It is 




he ana wir Hagland oould betie 
tims of a wave of motiveless thnH- 
seeking" kfllings that are sweepmg 
the area. 
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Now you see him, soon you won’t: The secretive mole cricket, shown digging next to a £1 coin for scale, appears above the surface for just two or three nights in its entire fife 

The mighty mole cricket is hardly There are fears that the mole cricket could be burrowing to extinction. Nicholas Schoon reports 


The mighty mole cricket is hardly 
ever seen, despite being one of 
Britain’s largest insects. It is very 
scare and secretive, spending 99 
per cent of its life burrowing two feet 
underground. 

Only one colony is currently 
known on the mainland, and that is 
in a suburban garden in Macclesfield 
Cheshire. Less than ayear ago, a re- 
port produced jointly by the Gov- 
ernment and conservation groups 
suggested the cricket was on the 
brink of extinction, if not already lost 

But now it seems dial may be far 


too pessimistic a view. Mike Ed- 
wards, a freelance entomologist, be- 
lieves there are several other 
colonies dotted around the country 
and be wants to find some. 

“It's certainly rare and it has de- 
clined, bat I’m sure its still out 
there,” he said. “No one has really 
got a due about how many there 
might be.” 

Mr Edwards has a research con- 
tract with English Nature, the Gov- 


ernments wildlife conservation arm, 
to track the crickets down. 

He also keeps several fine speci- 
mens, bred from a large colony 
found in a but at the bottom of his 
garden in Midhurst, Surrey. 

The cricket is the length of a lo- 
cust but much broader, with huge 
front legs like spiked shovels which 
it uses for rapid burrowing. It can dig 
its way out of right wi thin 10 seconds. 

It takes three years from the 


hatching of the eggs to reach adult- 
hood. The growing crickets become 
dormant in the winter, but when the 
ground warms they tunnel and eat 
voraciously, consuming earthworms, 
tubers and even their own kind. 

Once they undergo their final 
moult, which gives them frilly de- 
veloped wings, the males crawl from 
their burrow in mid-summer for 
just two or three nights during their 
entire life. 'With a very long, loud and 


mechanical-sounding trill, females 
within earshot - which may be as 
much as a mile a way - By towards 
them to mate. 

The big, secretive insect needs so2s 
which are almost always damp - but 
not bogs - and plenty of summer- 
time warmth. It finds the right con- 
ditions dose to ditches, ponds, 
springs and wetlands. A century 
ago its presence was recorded over 
much of the country but sightings 


gradualhrpeteredoutandfrhasalso 
declined elsewhere in Europe. The' 
d raining of wetlands and the spread 
of intensive modem fanning meth- 
ods were probably to blame. 

But Mr Edwards believes people 
are far less Beefy to encounter them 
these days because far less digging 
of the ground is done by hand, and 
far more by machine. . 

Meanwhile, in Macclesfield, the 
caD of the mole cricket was heard,' 


Photograph: (^rmGrtfltlfas. 

loud and dear, in the garden ofRoy 
. and Sandie Hawkizffi this summer- 
touch totheir delight. . , . " 

The summer before 'they fcad ' 
1 found a fully grown cridcet on their 
patio. They kept it alive in ajar, had 
it identified by the borough council, 
then released it in their large garden. 
.The feet that a cri&etwasheard call- 
ing this year means they probably 
have a catony^ there. “It is an ugly, 
beast and it makes yon shudder at. 
first,” said Mis Hawkins. “But now 

a nujtyowdi some h 


While leading parties remain pessimistic about progress, a women’s group retains a glimmer of hope, writes David McKittrick 


Talks resume 
on Ulster’s long 
haul to peace 


The Northern Ireland peace 
talks resume today after a four- 
week break against a back- 
ground of much gloom in 
political circles and with few ex- 
pectations of early progress. 
One party leader said: “It's go- 
ing to be a long, long haul.” 

Progress in the talks has 
been at a snail’s pace, with the 
parties yet to agree an agenda 
after several months of haggling. 

Reports of an impending 
deal between David Trimble’s 
Ulster Unionist Party and John 
Hume’s SDLP as part of Che 
talks process were described by 
senior sources in both parties as 
overblown and exaggerated. 

The report said the agree- 
ment could cover the thorny 
question of the decommission- 
ing of paramilitary weaponry, 
which has dogged political ne- 
gotiations for more than a year. 

Agreement between the two 
- the largest political groupings 
on the Unionist and national- 
ist sides - is regarded as essen- 
tial for any overall settlement. 

Sources in both parties said 
that while a meeting had taken 
place between Mr Hume and 
Mr Trimble last week, little 


progress had been made. The 
purpose was to explore whether 
the two could carry on negoti- 
ations in parallel with the multi- 
party talks. 

Many of those involved at the 
talks accuse others of playing for 
time, in anticipation of the next 
election, rather making real ef- 

The level of trust 
and goodwill is, by 
common consent, 
very low* 

forts towards agreement The 
general level of trust and good- 
will is, by common consent, very 
low. A source intimately con- 
cerned with the talks, sard: ‘It’s 
going to be slow, acrimonious, 
trench warfare.*' 

The talks are surrounded by 
uncertainty about the inten- 
tions of the IRA, which has not 
resumed bombing in Northern 
Ireland, even though its cease- 
fire ended in February. There 
is, however, widespread appre- 
hension that it is intent on car- 


Travel as many 
times as you 
like from £59 
a year. 

Take out American Express annual 
travel insurance and you can make 
£59 go a long way. Because one 
payment means you can take an 
unlimited number of trips throughout 
the year. 

And now you don't have to be an 
American Express Cardmember to 
enjoy this extra security. 
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lying out attacks in Britain. 

One early point in contention 
at today s talks may be the po- 
sition of the fringe loyalist par- 
ties, the Progressive Unionist 
Party and the Ulster Democratic 
Party, who have associations 
with Protestant paramilitary 
groups. The Rev Ian Paisley’s 
Democratic Unionist Party has 
questioned the propriety of 
these parties remaining at the 
table when their paramilitary as- 
sociates have issued a death 
threat against the leading Por- 
tadown loyalist Billy Wright. 

The Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland, Sir Patrick 
Mayhew, acknowledged for the 
first time at the weekend the ex- 
tent of the political damage 
caused by the bitter disputes of 
the loyalist marching season. 
Speaking at a conference in Ox- 
ford, Sir Patrick described the 
Dnnncree stand-off as a black 
episode in the history of North- 
ern Ireland. “It was a week in 
which the rule of law was vio- 
lently. deliberately and ... suc- 
cessftiliy challenged," he said. 

!n a metaphor never used by 
a British minister in relation to 
Northern Ireland, Sir Patrick 
described it as a “volcano". He 
went on: “It was as though a re- 
assuring crust had been formed 
over the volcano crater. On the 
surface of that crust we had 
been executing many an elegant 
design and had been proposing 
many an exciting structure. But 
the volcano was not extinct 
and when it erupted it did so 
with terrifying ferocity." 



The 


Setback: Police blocking Deny walls during the politically 
damaging marching season Photograph: Rodwell Crispin 


Since her election in May 
Monica McWilliams, a senior 
lecturer in social science noted 
for her expertise in researching 
-violence against women, has 
gained new insight into her 
speciality. 

She has had a finger jabbed 
into her arm by a member of the 
Rev Ian Paisley’s Democratic 
Unionists, and been pushed 
against a wall in a corridor by 
a senior member of the Ulster 
Unionists. In the forum, which 
was set up as a vehicle for the 
talks, Mr Paisley has described 
her arguments as “red herrings 
-stinking, rotten red herrings- “ 

Her speeches are interrupt- 
ed by shouts of “silly women” 
and “stop wasting time”. One 
Ulster Unionist member pub- 
licly told her to sit down and 
shut up. It has been a rough and 
un chivalrous baptism for a 
cross-community group of 
women who came into electoral 
politics on a tide of idealism. 

“We’ve had to find a lot of 
courage to deal with it," says 
Mrs McWilliams. “When you’re 
facing angry faces shouting in- 
sults at you, it takes an inner 
courage to maintain a calm 
and make your points over that 
level of acrimony 

“We're representative of 
both communities - that 
confuses them, they don't like 
it, and it makes us the brunt of 
hatred, the brunt of venom. It 
has been quite devastating in the 
forum to witness raw, naked 
sectarianism." 

Mrs McWilliams exempts 
from such criticisms nationalists 
and republicans - who in any 
event stay away from the forum 
- and the smaller parties who 
are associated with loyalist para- 
militarism. She says it is 
members of the DUP, the small- 
er United Kingdom Unionists, 
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CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

A part-time National Health 
Service cha irma n has been giv- 
en die use of a brand-new 
Land-Rover Discovery because 
he lives high on die North 
Yorkshire moors and is fre- 
quently snowed in in winter. 

. John Greeiham. chairman 
of the Northern and Yorkshire 
Region of the NHS, took dc- 
Ureiv of the £25,000 car earli- 
er this year. He is the only 

regional chairman to have a car 
provided and paid for by the 
NHS. The other chairmen use 
their private cars and claim a 
mileage allowance for official 
business. 

He receives a salary of £20,000 
a year for his job on which he usu- 
ally spends three and a half days 
a week. He lives at Lock Urn in 
the middle of the picturesque 
moors, and Iasi winter he was 
snowbound on three days. 

Previously. Mr Greeiham 
headed the former Yorkshire Rc- 



G raethai r e Use of Land-Rover 

gionai Health Authority where 
he had the use of a Range 
Rover. An investigation into 
Yorkshire by the National Au- 
dit Office, the public finance 
watchdog, was highly critical of 
the Yorkshire full-time executive, 
although not of Mr Greeiham. 

The NAO report said Mr 
Greet hum maintained that he 
needed the Range Rover be- 
cause he “lived in a isolated part 
of North Yorkshire where access 


was difficult in winter”. But tire 
report said there was no pow- 
er in the NHS to provide cars 
for RHA chairmen and was crit- 
ical of the executive for sup- 
plying with him one. 

Details of his new car have 
emerged in parliamentary an- 
swers and letters from the NHS 
to Hugh Bayley, Labour MP for 
York. Mr Bayley is incensed that 
after the earlier episode of the 
Range Rover, Mr Grcctham has 
now been supplied with a Land- 
Rover. 

The MP has written to Alan 
La n glands, the NHS chief ex- 
ecutive. asking for an explana- 
tion. "Where he lives is his own 
affair hut surely the NHS 
should not contribute to the cost 
of access to his home,” Mr 
Bayley wrote in his letter. 

“Alan Langlands, the NHS 
chief executive, says this year’s 
NHS budget is extremely tight 
and there is a real risk of ser- 
vice cuts this winter. It is wrong 
for the NHS to spend thousands 
of pounds on perks for a re- 


gional chairman when hospitals 
have to ration treatment for pa- 
tients because of a lack of 
cash,” Mr Bayley said yesterday. 

The MP added: “If Mr 
Grcctham really needs a Land- 
Rover to get home in winter you 
would think be would own one 
himself. There is no way the 
NHS should subsidise his per- 
sonal lifestyle.” 

Mr Grcctham was un- 
abashed. He said he had no con- 
tract of employment and could 
be "sacked at a whim of a min- 
ister”. He was not prepared, 
therefore, to move house. His re- 
gion covers 10,000 square miles 
and, he said, public transport was 
poor. He used the Land-Rover 
purely for NHS business and had 

his own car for private use. 

“My patch is not the same as 
that of other chairmen who 9*1 
jump on a bus or get a cab," Mr 
Greeiham said. “I am often 
snowbound and it is unreason- 
able to ask me to change my 
abode for an organisation that 
can just sack me." 


on 


and to a lesser extent the Ulster 
Unionists, who behave badly 
towards the women. 

She says: “Ian Paisley Junior 
says that if we can’t stick the 
heat we should get out of the 
kitchen. We can stick the heat 
- we actually want to be in it, 
the beat is what this is all about 
in terms of negotiations. But this 
is something else: we've been 
called traitors because we’ve 
said we’re for inclusiveness. 

“It’s not just that it’s an ad- 
versarial style: this is very sec- 
tarian, sometimes it’s sexist 
and it’s personal insults as welL 


‘We're two months 
down the road 
and haven't even 
set the agenda* 

We’ve been -h umilia ted publicly. 
A lot of these guys who are call- 
ing us traitors, and making us 
out to be something we’re not, 
have minders, security people, 
police escorts. A lot of our 
women live in quite dangerous 
communities, and some of them 
have had difficulties because of 
this stuff, ft can be dangerous." 

Things are rather better, she 
says, in the private talks sessions 
when the media are not present 
But she believes things will 
continue to move very slowly: 


“We're two months down the 
road, and we haven't even 
agreed the damn opening agen- 
da - that’s a problem." 

But behind the scenes, she 
has seen attempts to build trust, 
and. she reports that there is 
some goodW] and*mucb re- 
spe&t for the .foriner United 
States Senator, George 
Mitchell, who chairs the tails. 

The summer marching sea- 
son was, however, a bad setback. 
“It really created a terrible sit- 
uation,” she says. “It really 
shows us that the society is fair- 
ly dysfunctional at the moment, 
that we're not living in a normal 
society. I felt completely dev- 
astate - you have nigh expec- 
tations and then you get an 
awful M. I had thought mat the 
potential for creating some 
kind of accommodation was 
there, but deariy that was not 
the case." 

Like many of the other par- 
ticipants, she will go to the 
talks today with more hope 
than confidence of success. “Al- 
though Fm very pessimistic at 
the moment, I feel I have to re- 
tain the optimism that there is 
a possibility that we can work 
towards some sort of indusion. 

“I’m trying to be optimistic, 
because I think if you just lived 
with thorough pessimism there 
would be no glimm er, there 
would be no reason for contin- 
uing. I have children. I want to 
live in this country." 
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Garden design 


delivered straight from the subject’s mouth 


network 
on road 
to ruin 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Britain’s main roads are 
deteriorating faster than they 
can be maintained, leading to 
extra delays and unreadable 
traffic signs, the head of the 
Highways Agency has warned. 

Lawrie Haynes, chief execu- 
tive of the Highways Agency, 
has admitted that routine main- 
tenance tasks arc no longer 
being earned out. 


wuiiwu vuw 

In a letter to the Tbry MP 
Nicholas Winterton. he says 
that this has resulted in “an in- 
creasingly untidy and unkempt 
trunk road network about which 
the agency and ministers already 
receive a large number of com- 
plaints. The agency has been 
forced to reduce the amount of 
drain and ditch-cleansing, grass- 
cutting, litter clearance and 
sign-cleaning’*. 

The amount of money spent 
on road maintenance has been 
reduced by £100ra over the 
past two years and Mr Haynes 
says that "he needs an increase 
in the trunk-road maintenance 
budget from £3 26m to £600m 
next year “to prevent further 
deterioration". 

While Mr Haynes is clearly 
putting in an advance bid dur- 
ing the run-up to the an- 
nouncement of spending plans 
in November’s Budget, he is 
able to cite instances where traf- 
fic is being delayed because of 
the lack of investment and of 
where lack of maintenance will 
lead to extra expenditure later. 

Mr Haynes says: "We are un- 
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able to carry out preventative 
works, such as repainting steel 
bridges and other cost-effective 
treatments such as renewing 
life-expired . roads using a 
strengthening overlay." 

This is much cheaper than re - 
building the road which be- 
comes necessary if such 
maintenance work is not earned 
out On the A14 through East 
Anglia, a 50mph advisory speed 
restriction has been imposed be- 
cause “funds are not available 

to deal with ruts in the road sur- 
face". , r 

The agency’s formula for 

pricing delays to road users, ■ 

which involves giving a vahie of Wm ^ StevenMora^Ttie artisr, 
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of £18,000 per day are being in- reguiany 

curre&aiotal of£k6m per year. 

The RAC, which obtained 


^Teeds, West YbrKsnire, 
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FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Corespondent 

Schools should consider using y 
security guards, infra-red in- 
truder detectors and dosed cir- 
cuit televisions in the wake of y ^ — 
the Dunblane massacre and ed a 

other violent attacks, m in is ters »dy 

have recommended. li gh t 

In a booklet to be sent to 

schools today, the Department n to 

for Education and Employ- — * 
ment is asking them to asses 
whether thev are at low, medi- 
um or high risk of such attacks 
or of burglary and vandalism. 

Those which have suffered 
from problems such as tres- 
-* — arson or other crimes 
W1 are in areas with ahigh 

level of drag or solvent abuse 
should seek advice from the po- 
lice and other authorities, it says. 

The booklet follows the re- 
port of an inquiry set up after 
the death last December of 
Philip Lawrence, the head 
teacher who was stabbed to 
death outside his school m 
Maida Vale, north-west Lon- 
don, last December. 

The inquiry was extenflea 
after the Dunblane shootings m 
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Mr Haynes’s letter, backs up the 
evidence in it with examples 
from around the country. Ed- 
mund King, the RAC’s lread of 
cam paigns, said: “On the A6 
near Disley (Cheshire) the grass 
has grown so high dm* 1°*?^ 
have renamed it the Hay 6. 

He says that road signs near 
Manchester are becoming ob- 
scured with green algae and 
sticky deposits from trees. 
Debris seen on roads mchide a 
kitchen smk which fell from a 
truck on to the middle lane of 
the Mil, a porcelain toilet on 
the M4 and an empty dog ken- 
nel on the A1 near Newcastle. 

Mr King said: “It is a scan- 
dal that the nation’s infra- 
structure is being allowed to 
crumble into disrepair. 


Lillesy goes to 
Chile for 



on pensions 

MS TIMMINS olution, would be vii 


ICHOLAS TIMMINS 

uWic Policy Editor 

eter Ulley, the Secretary of 
tate for Social Security, is .to 
isit Chile - a mow 1 hat ob- 
ervers believe could herald an 
uempt by a future T&rygov- 
nunent to privatise the restof 
iri tain's state pension system. 
In 19S0, Cmle pioneered a 

witch from the type of 

cheme used in tte UK 
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basic state pension, which be- 
tween them raise and pay out 
£30bn per year. ... . 

A DSS spokesman said the 

visit was to keep up to date with 

camritv developments 
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Believe it or not, for a first time buyer, it’s true. 
That'S because we can protect you should the value 

of your house drop- 

We call it the first Time Buyer Guarantee and it's 
a „ew kind of mortgage that really comes into its own 
W hen you want to buy your next home. If the value of 
your property fells below your mortgage, you 


covered. 


You’ll still be able to move because we’ll sell the 
property for you and pay off your mortgage. And it 
gets better. You get a free valuation', not to mention a 

cash back of £1.000. 

All in all, it adds up to something the property 
market needs more of. Good News. For more details 
call into your local Halifax branch. 
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Some people in Britain today are earning 
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As It was: Life in the old factories could be hard, but wages and hours were protected by trade union negotiations 

TUC minimum 


As it often is: People like this care worker have less job and pay security following the dedtoe of trade union power 
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‘We sit them down and 
say: This is ail you’ll get’ 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

The Trades Union Congress is 
this week expected to embarrass 
the Labour leadership by back- 
ing a call for a national mini- 
mum wage set at £4.26 an hour. 

In an attempt to minimise the 
impact however, the annual 
congress in Blackpool is also like- 
ly to endorse a resolution which 
indicates that a figure of more 
than £4 might be “reasonable” 
and a seemingly contradictory 
statement which argues that a 
“bid” should be postponed. 

John Monks, general secre- 
tary of the TUC, said yesterday 
that the three propositions 
would inform the development 
of union policy during the com- 
ing year and in the lead-up to 
the general election. 

The minimum wage is likely 
to be the first real test of how 
far the Labour leadership is pre- 
pared to go to accommodate the 
unions, which will press for 
early introduction if Labour 
wins. More than 3 million peo- 
ple in Britain earn less than 
£3.50 an hour; 70 per cent of 


them are women. More than 
half of them work part time. 

Mr Monks’ diplomatic state- 
mentsyesterdaycontrasted with 
his plea at the TUC’s Ruling 
General Council last week that 
the motion urging a figure of 
£4.26 should not be put to con- 
ference. The TUC leader was 
defeated by 19 votes to 15. 

It is clear, however, that the 
union movement’s position on 
the minimum wage has been wa- 
tered down considerably over 
the years to prevent the Con- 
servatives making too much po- 
litical capital out of the issue. 

John Edmonds, general sec- 
retary of the GMB general 
union, said the TUC debate - 
scheduled for Wednesday - was 
an “indulgence and irrelevance" 
because the statement post- 
poning a bid, which was backed 
by the general council, would 
take precedence under the 
TUC's constitution. “We are go- 
ing to have a drama on Wednes- 
day, but it will be completely 
devoid of reality," he said. 

The debate over the issue will 
come the day after Tbny Blair 
visits Blackpool to attend a din- 


ner with union leaders. He is in- 
sisting that the party should not 
adopt a figure and that a low- 
pay commission would be set up 
to advise a Labour cabinet 
Unison, the public service 
union which is proposing the 



Prepared far TUC debate: John Monks (left) and John Edmonds 


ever. Bill Moms, leader of the 
Transport and General Workers 
Union, whose delegation will 
vote for the Unison proposition, 
argued that all three resolu- 
tions were compatible. 

The TUC yesterday released 
evidence that small firms were 
already paying above the level of 
any likely statutory minimum 

Labour Force 
Survey reveals that average pay 
in Britain's smallest workplaces 
- those employing 10 or fewer 
people - is £5.52 an hour. Com- 
panies employing between 11 
and 19 workers paid an average 
of £633 an hour and those em- 
ploying more than 50 paid £S£5. 

Opponents of the law have al- 
ways insisted that while larger 
companies might be able to af- 
ford a minimum, smaller firms 
would be forced into liquidation. 
But a MORI poll conducted for 
the GMB showed that three out 
of five small businesses sup- 
ported the policy. 

A study of larger companies 
in the retail and hotel sector by 
the Labour Research Depart- 
ment for the GMB showed that 
businesses could expect their 
profits to be reduced only mar- 
ginally. The union said that 
Saksoiny and Tesco could expect 
their profits to be cut by around 
6 per cent while Marks and 
Spencer and Safeway could ex- 
pect returns to drop by 3 percent 
and 1.7 per cent respectively. 




Stephanie Kay’s Jobcentre op- 
erates its own minimum wage 
policy. "Our cut off point is 

about £3 per hour. Anything be- 
low that I would query. Em- 
ployers do try it on a bit” 

Ms Kay, a supervisor at 
Orpington Jobcentre in Kent, 
said: “Our first aim is to tell the 
employer that tire salary needs 
to go up. In most of the jobs 
we Ve got I can give them a com- 
parison.” 

She and her colleagues en- 
courage, the unemployed to 
take jobs for less money than 
they might have wanted, and top 
them up with benefit 

“When people first come in, 
their major concern is always 
how they’re going to survive. If 
they have qualifications, we ac- 
tually give them a permitted pe- 
riod of up to 13 weeks where 
they can concentrate on look- 
ing in their own areas of ex- 
pertise, on the salary they want 


View from 
the Jobcentre 


After that time they might have 
to reconsider and broaden their 
horizons a bit,” she said 
The newly unemployed often 
have firm ideas about how 
much they need to earn and 
generally know what the going 
rate is for their skins. But some- 
times this has actually dropped 
since they entered employment. 

Some unemployed people 
do not take kindly to having to 
work for £3 an hour - despite 
“top up” benefits. “Yes -where 
we encourage them to come off 
benefit, people will put obsta- 
cles in the way. They do things 
like mucking up interviews -bet 
employers give us feedback.* 1 
“Work trials" allow both em- 
ployer and employee to try 
each other out for three weeks 
and Jobcentre staff also tell 


clients how to claim Family 
Credit and incentives such as 
training vouchers, which they 
can cash in to “top up” their 
skills. 

Ms Kay added- “So someone 
may take a part-time job in a 
warehouse, and they can actu- 
ally use £300 training vouchers 
to take driving lessors. It’s very 
popular - allowing them to 
make decisions to how they 
want to tram.'* 

She admits that the rela- 
tionship between staff and the 
unemployed was often poor. 
“Our job is instilling confi- 
dence in people. Five years 
ago perhaps that message 
wasn't getting across. It's a less 
confrontational relationship — 
Once they know we’re not here 
to penalise them and catch 
them out. then you can turn 
whole thing round” 

Jojo Moyes 


‘I can’t afford to lose my 
job. Others would take it’ 
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Low expectations: A job seeker reads details of low-pay work 
on offer at a city Jobcentre Photograph: Mike Scott 


Dean Smith. 31, earns £330 an 
hour. This is 20p more than 
when he started at his company 
nearly three years ago - and 70p 
an hour more Lhan many of the 
jobs advertised where he lives. 

Mr Smith is a security guard 
at a leisure complex outside 
Manchester. He gets no uwsrtime 
and works up to 60 hours a week, 
mostly evenings- ‘Tve been do- 
ing mainly unskilled jobs since I 
left school. I'm married with 
three children and this fits in with 
the childcare,” he said 

He recently escaped a mass 
redundancy of employees who 
had been with the company for 
less than two years by threaten- 
ing logo to an industrial tribunal. 
“I can't afford to lose my job. 
There's always plenty of people 
out there who would take it.” 

Although Mr Smith lives in 
Manchester, he is often sent to 
other complexes at Preston or 


A life on 
low pay 


Chester. He is given an extra 
hour's pay, but ao travelling 
expenses. In his last pay cheque, 
he look home £93 after tax for 
34.75 hours. Money is deduct- 
ed for his 15-minute tea break. 

“The worst thing about the 
job is the unsocial hours. I have 
to work every weekend The oth- 
er day they made me come all 
the way in to show this lad 
around on my night off - they 
paid me for one hour at £3.20. 
But if I say anything they'll just 
cut my hours down," he said. 

“You do get holiday pay. but 
they calculate it depending on 
how many hours you've worked 
in the 12 weeks "previously, so 
they cut your hours down delib- 
erately." For last year's 10-day 
holiday he was paid for 19 bouii 


“People don’t realise what 
sort of life we have to lead In 
my area you see jobs adve rtised 
for £230 an hour. The em- 
ployers know you can claim 
family credit and they wflJ just 
cut your wages,” he said 

Mr Smith does not feel that 
his job would be in danger from 
a minimum wage, “because peo- 
ple always need security guards. 
That extra £1 would mean at 
least £35 a week for me”. 

He believes h would make a 
difference to his relationship 
with his employers. “I would feel 
differently about my employers 
if I got paid more - as it is they 
make you feel like you’re not 
w orth anything, that you’re just - 
a commodity." 

■ Mr Smith asked that his real 
name not be used because he 
feared it would affect his job. 

Jojo Moyes 


A blunt instrument that would fell to cure poverty 

still significant. The issues re- der to defraud the benefits sys- / Thevictoryofcornpas- 
main the same: increased in- tern. Yet there is dear evidence • Mon over economic sense; 


/ Low’ pay is an emotive is- 
• sue. It's not surprising that 
so many people are attracted to 
the idea of a simple solution - 
a national minimum wage. But 
it is important to examine what 
a minimum wage could really 
achieve. Could it really allevi- 
ate poverty without significantly 
damaging the economy in oth- 
er respects? The Confederation 
of Bntish Industry firmly be- 
lieves that the answer is no. 

On Thursday, delegates to the 
Tracks Union Congress will vote 
on a motion to demand an in- 
coming Labour administration 
to set a minimum wage at £436 
per hour. This figure represents 
half male median Such 

a policy would have senous im- 
plications for the economy. 

Consider the cost impact on 
employers. A £436 minimum 
would increase the national 
wages and salaries biO by £5.7bn. 
A staggering figure, equivalent 
to the direct cost of employing 


say s John Cridland 

Director of Human 
Resources Policy, 
Confederation of British 
Industry 


would be nrencr as uhk*: usu. 

ttoiKrttateintoacmimnstora- 
tian of pay differentials or their 

impact on inflation. 

fois increase has to be paid 
for Some of those on low in- 
comes«ouM pay tty taring tb«r 
fobs or the pro^wet of jobs. In 
industries such as clothing. 
deaning°r catering, some busi- 
nesses will have no option but 

toshedj 0 ^ 5, , , 

The cose of a lower mini- 
mum wage would ^ be smaller! but 


still significant. The issues re- 
main the same: increased in- 
flation* unemployment and the 
unknown effect of rest oral ion 
of pay differentials. But what re- 
ally matters is what a minimum 
wage would achieve. 

The key argument in favour 
has been that it would alleviate 
poverty amongst the low paid. 
Bm more than half of the poor- 
est 10th of households have no 
wage earners at all. Only one- 
of those on low pay are 
wage earners in 
their household. Thus a mini- 
mum wage would be a very poor 
mechanism for targeting help on 
the poorest families. Poverty 
thrives on unemployment. The 
CBI believes that attention 
should be focused on measures 
to help people get off welfare 
and into work through in-work 
benefits such as family audit. 

Proponents of a minimum 
wage claim that employers col- 
lude with their employees in or- 


der to defraud the benefits sys- 
tem. Yet there is dear evidence 
from government research that 
employers take no account of 
the in-work benefits system 
when determining their wage- 
setting strategies. While the 
£l.5bn annual cost of family 
credit is significant, that mon- 
ey goes directly to those fami- 
lies whose needs exceed their 
earnings. A minimum wage at 
arw foreseeable rate would not 
eliminate the need for such 
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unemployment is increased, the 
strain on the Exchequer could 
be multiplied, not reduced. 

The goals of those who sup- 
port a minimum wage are laud- 
able. But in practice a minimum 
wage is a blunt and inefficient 
mechanism which would fail ad- 
equately to tackle poverty 1 . It 
would hurt many of those it is 
supposed to help. Labour and 
the trade unions should A 
think again. / 


such is the way opponents try to 
portray the minimum wage. 
Lalxiur and the Trades Union 
Congress arc - according to the 
right - reacting with their hearts 
not their heads to the plight of 
employees such as Dean Smith. 
lw advocating a minimum wage 
that will push low paid workers 
out of jobs altogether. 

But this is nonsense. Lust in 
old ideology and abstract iheo- 




tw has failed to notice lliut the 
world has changed. Both the ev- 
idence and the new theories 
about the modem labour mar- 
ket shim that a sensible mini- 
mum wage does not com jobs. 
Even more important, a mini- 
mum wage i* essential for help- 
ing people into work. Without 
iu a wellarc-uvwnrk strategy will 
he a waste of taxpayer's money. 

Admittedly- the arguments 
made against it have some intu- 



says Yvette Cooper 

‘Independent’ leader 
writer and 

economics columnist 

ilivc appeal. If wages are pushed 
up too far, employers will sure- 
ly lay staff off. However, 
economists and policy manvis 
look at the real world. All the re- 
cent evidence reveals that a min- 
imum wage at a sensible level 
does not reduce employment. 

Take the United States, for 
example. Academic research 
showed that when the New Jer- 
sey minimum wage rose from 
S4 -2S to $5.05 in 1992, em- 
ployment :n the low-paying 
hamburger joints actually went 
up. Here at home, similar re- 
search at the London School of 




Economics demonstrated that 
the wag a councils (and the sec- 
toral minimum wages they set) 
did not hold back employment 
in the Eighties, nor did their 
abolition create more jobs. 

Dean Smith's experience 
provides some due to why a 
minimum wage need not cost 
jobs. Security companies arc fac- 
ing rising demand for their ser- 
vices. with no competition from 
low-wage labour in developing 
countries. Wages are low be- 
cause they compete with each 
other to keep profits up and 
costs down. Turnover is high as 
employees seek better jobs, 
and firms always need new 
staff. A national minimum wage 
might reduce security compa- 
nies’ profits. It might also make 
it easier for them to find moti- 
vated employees who stick with 
the job. But it does not follow 
that the minimum wage would 
make them cut their staff. 

Moreover, a minimum wage 


is crucial to the success of any 
strategy to gel people off wel- 
fare and into work. Most jobs 
available to the unemployed are 
low paid, and leave people no 
better off than they were on the 
dole. Expanding work subsidies 
is the best way to provide the in- 
centive to take jobs. But with- 
out a minimum wage, they are ■ 
useless. Higher family credit. 
pay ments gives employers an in- 
centive to cut wages further. Al- 

though the Confederation of. 
British Industry now denies 
that this happens. Dean Smith 

docsTt. 11 * 5 erap *°y er alre ? d y 
A minimum wage alone is not 
a solution to poverty or unem- 
ployment. In the long term. 
Dean needs qualifications and . 
sous if he a to get out of paver- . . 
ty pay. But without a minimum 
government has Bttkhcqje 
°‘ resources to help 

people like jiim, and getting ga 
the unemployed into work. 
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Of course you don’t. So why 
are 75% of blind and partially 
sighted people of working 
age out of work? In a recent 
survey half the country’s 
employers said they would 
not employ someone who had 
difficulty seeing. The Royal 
National Institute for the 
Blind (RNIB) campaigns 
against the invisible barriers 


helping to break down the 
barriers. So if you know 
someone who may need our 
help, or wish to make a 
donation to RNIB, please 
call us on 0345 023040. 


O 


Royal National Institute for the Blind 

Charity Registration Number 226227 


RNIB 

challenging blindness 
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In 1995, LG's annual sales grew 40% to over US$64 billion 
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It's nice to meet you. 


It’s Matt Ryan’s jot to listen. 

As a Senior Designer at LG Electronics Design-Tect r Matt must intimately understand tke different aestketics of eack European country. And 
tken translate tkat understanding into intelligently designed TVs, VCRs, microwaves and otker products. (Matt and kis colleagues even kelped 
design tkeir company's Red Oak House keadquarters.) 

At LG, we listen a lot to our customers. We tkink tkat kakit explains wky we’re leaders in advanced applications like tkin-film transistor liquid 
crystal displays and kigk-definition TV 

We’re active in many otker kusiness areas too, including DRAM memory ckips, pkarmaceuticals, and satellite communications. 

And tke same dedication and customer focus Matt Ryan and kis fellow designers kring to tkeir work, our 126,000 otker employees kring to our 
otker areas of expertise. 

Now, kow can we kelp you? dfe |.G 


http://wuw.Lg. co. kr/ 
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No easy walk to Balkan democracy 
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Date for postponed municipal polls remains a stumbling block 


election of exceptional com- 
plexity with almost none of 
the usual preconditions far 
democratic voting, and it 
seems 14 Septmnber will not 

be the c ulminatio n of fbe 
problems so much as'a step- 
ping-stone to more. 

Serbs, Muslims and Croats 
will elect a joint presidency 
and parliament as well as a 
slew of separate bodies that 
are almost certain to fill up 
with members of the same na- 
tionalist parties that triggered 
the war and split the country 


into ethnically distinct units. 
That on its own may be 
enough for many interna- 
tional observers to decry the 
proceedings as a fame, but the 
hardest battle — over the 
make-up of Bosnia's munic- 
ipalities - has been post- 
poned indefinitely because of 
fears of the potentially un- 
controllable tensions that lo- 
cal elections could cause. 

The talk m Bosnia these 
days is less of 14 September 
than of the new date for the 
municipal poll. The United 


‘I 


States is pushing hard for No- 
vember, or December at the 
latest, so that Bin Clinton can 
face his own electorate with 
the - rather hollow - claim 
that the peace process is run- 
ning on track and that the US 
troops will be borne within a 
year as promised. 

Such a date would leave lit- 
tle or no lime to address the 
underlying problems that 
caused the municipal elec- 
tions to be postponed, and 
would create an organisa- 
tional nightmare because of 


the hard Bosnian winter. 
Many polling stations would 
be inaccessible because of 
snow, and it might take weeks 
to collate the results. 

The international commu- 
nity may have to delay the 
municipal poll until next 
spring or summer (possibly 
putting off an announcement 
until the US elections are 
over). But that decision, too, 
is fraught with problems. 

Not only would l-Fbr, the 
international peace-keeping 
force, have to stay on in size- 


able numbers - something 
that lookscertain in any case 
- but a dispute is likely to bkrw 
up over who should organise 
the new poll. 

The nationalist parties of 
the three ethnic groups are 
likely to argue that they should 
take over from the OSCE 
since the upper echelons of the 
country’s political structure 
will then be in place. Most in- 
ternational observers would 
see that as a recipe for disas- 
ter, but the alternative -for the 
OSCE and its enormous staff 
to stay for another six to nine 
months- is costly and not en- 
tirety satisfactory either. 
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No choice: Bosnians pick their fruit 
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. I will again be with my people’ 


Amir Selraun is excited, his large 
mune and boundless enthusiasm 
cramped in the small, comfortable 
uat he shares wiih his wife, pa rente 
and two children. "I startedsmok- 
ing again three months ago," he 
sags* apologetically. “1 was just 
thinking about Bomb -I was very 
nervous,” 

For Mr Selmun, fired by 
optimism and the memory of 
the wav things were, is moving 
his family back home to Bosnia, 
four years after they were 
forced to flee the Serb-held city 
of Banja Luka. 

He is to settle in the central 
Bosnian town ofTravnik-“not 
far from Banja Luka, maybe 50 
miles ... but it’s another coun- 
try " - and resume work as a 
dentist. He will be sorely need- 
ed. I say, remembering the 
blackened stumps and rotting 
mouths of too many in Bosnia. 
“Yes. four years is enough to de- 
stroy it; like towns, like teeth.” 

London has been good to the 
family, he says in the English he 
learnt by watching television, 
but “you don’t have psycho- 
logical peace {here]. You have 
resignation. You wonder what 
is happening in your country”. 
And. he adds, “We are Euro- 
pean people. I can’t accept to 
see my children as refugees.” 

The Selmuns had it rela- 
tively easy compared with many 
Muslims living in the hate- 
filled badlands of northern 
Bosnia in 1992: they were not 
imprisoned, raped or tortured, 
but had to contend with fre- 
quent death threats. “We 
couldn't stay. Over the tele- 
phone every day someone 
would say: Twill kill you. You 
have to go’ ... ” 

In October 1992, six months 
into the war, the family packed 
up and left their house and Mr 
Selmun's dental practice, car- 
rying only a few hags. “1 saw 
how normal Serbs were trans- 
formed into Chetniks, crazy 
people, so what could I do? I 
wanted to live and I knew we 
couldn’t stay in Banja Luka." 

Mr Selmun’s elderly parents, 
under ihe (uJtimatety mistaken) 
impression that they would 
be safe, stayed behind and res- 
cued some of their relatives' 
possessions. After a few days in 
Hungary, Amir and AJma Sel- 
mun, with Mima, who is now 11, 


Incredible journey: The Selmun family - Amir, Alma, Mima, 11, and Damir, 6 - prepare to leave their London flat for Bosnia after four years in exile Photograph: Kalpesb Lathigra 


Voters go 
bananas 
over poll 
posters 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Sarajevo 

-You have the choice," say the - 

posters. On, to be more precise d a 

Choose the biggest." But > dy 
Bosnia’s 3 million voters might 

be Forgiven a sceptical smile at 
tne campaign urging them to 
vote on 14 September, mount- 
ed fry the Organisation far Sec- 
urity and Cooperation in 
Europe fOSCEj, which is 
overseeing the polls. 

There are six posters - all 
representing fruit or vegetables 
in short supply during the re- i a 
cent civil war: apples, tomatoes, *" 
bananas, potatoes, oranges a qfl 
peppers. “ fzoberile najb^je" - 
"choose the biggest”, they pro- 
claim. Unfortunately, each 
poster has only one type of fruit 
or vegetable, laid out in serried 
ranks. The voters of Bosnia, 
many of whom believe there is 
little choice between the can- 
didates, may have their suspi- 
cions confirmed. And 
remember Mrs Thatcher’s re- 
mark about her political col- 
leagues when asked: ‘‘What 
about the vegetables, ma’am?” 
TbesT! choose for themselves.” 

The municipal elections, the 
most problematic, have been 
cancelled, but the other five, 
higher-level elections are goiqg 
ahead. Now the 1,200 OSCE 
supervisors have arrived, a 
fuD- scale campaign to plaster 
the country with fruit and veg- 
etables is underway. Naturally 
the posters have become prized 
possessions, especially among 
students and the peace imple- 
mentation force. “The potato 
one's pretty rare,” said one I- 
Fur soldier in Bihac, where the 
frait-and-veg offensive began. 

There are subtle differences. 

On the apple poster, there is one 
slightly rotten apple; the ban- 
anas might be thought to res- 
emble the Muslim crescent. 

The potatoes would definitely 
not make supermarket grade. 

Surety it would have been 
more apt to have different 
frails and vegetables inter- 
mingled on each postec 

All questions should be ad- 
dressed to the advertising 
agency responsible. And no, 
it's not, as one of tbel-For sol- 
diers suggested, that well 
known Bosnian agency - Sacic 
and Sadc. 
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Emma Daly accompanies a 
family from London back to 
Travnik. This is her first report 


and Damir, 6, flew to London. 
“The first impression was won- 
derful because we had escaped 
from the war,” Mis Selmun says 
wistfully, still speaking Serbo- 
CroaL U I couldn’t believe that 
a place could have food and wa- 
ter and everything, that it was 
normal.” 

The family, who were 
granted exceptional leave to re- 
main in Britain, rented a flat in 
west London, but it was repos- 
sessed after two years and they 
were forced to move in with 
some cousins. After eight 
months, the local council moved 
them to a bright new flat, its 
walls now filled with Bosnian 
paintings rescued from their 
Banja Luka home by Mr Sel- 
mun's parents, Mehmed and 
Nevzeta, who were forced to 
flee to safety last year, too. 

Amir Selmun says that he had 
“psychological problems” when 
he arrived m Britain, but he and 
the children hare adjusted pret- 
ty well to life here. Mima, who 
enjoys her local school and has 
made many friends, has 
switched allegiance from Take 


Thai to the Backstreet Boys; 
Damir prefers Alan Shearer. 

But Mis Sehncn has never set- 
tled - “She’s very alone here," 
her husband says - and neither 
have the ctekhrm’s grandparents. 
Mehmed, a retired history 
teacher, sits quietly as we talk 

us sketches of Bosnia and a 
Latin inscription. He starts to 
speak in rapid Serbo-Croat, his 
frustration obvious. “He is used 
to communication,” his son ex- 
plains. “Without language be is 
blind” 

Amir himself is eager to talk 
of his hopes for the future. “All 
my hope rests on Bosnia, on 
Travnik, I wfll again be happy, 
I will again have my job, I will 
again be with my people." He 
has spoken by telephone to 
friends who stayed in Bosnia. 

“They are brave, very brave. 
They tell me you can see in the 
air that it should be better," be 
says. On the other band, be 
adds, “1 have Serb friends here 
and when I teD them I am go- 
ing back to Bosnia, they say. 
‘No. Really? \bu are crazy’.” 


Damir is excited about the 
return, but Mirna is not “I'm 
scared, probably because when 
we go in the bus the Serbs are 
allowed to throw stones so they 
might throw stones and hurt 
someone." 

I point out that Naflo troops 
will escort their bus convoy, or- 
ganised by Edinburgh Direct 
Aid, through Serb territory -al- 
though that has not stopped 
mobs from attacking Muslims 
in the past 

Mirna, who was an excellent 
skier in Bosnia, wfll not miss the 
weather, which she says is the 
worst thing about living in 
London. Tike you can’t go out 
because it’s raining ... ” 

For her father, the best thing 
is “that everyone who came here 
could live a normal life. You 
have in London maybe 200 
nationalities and eveiyone 
lives together.” He hopes 
such a life will be recreated 
in Bosnia; the peace plan 
allows refugees to cross the 
ethnic line and requires multi- 
ethnic elections next Saturday, 
but the nationalist leaderships 
- especially the Serbs - contin- 
ue to block all efforts at 
integration. 

T think in Tiravmk I will 
work Eke before and live like be- 
fore fait I would like to go back 
to Banja Luka. Maybe it will be 
possible. Who knows?" 


Croats take over ghost town 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Drvar 

There is not exactly much sus- 
pense over the outcome of the 
elections in Drvar in western 
Bosnia. The Croats dominate 
the town and there is only one 
partv, the Croat nationalist 
H d£> that anyone is going to 
vote for. It would be mislead- 
ing. however, to think of it as a 
safe constituency in any ordi- 
nary sense. Just over ayear ago. 
it was 99 per cent SerfaAl} but 
a handful of the 18,000 popu- 
lation fled last summer as the 
Croatian Army ^9 
through the Krajina and west- 
ern Bosnia. leaving a ghost 
town that is now slowly filling 
with Croat refugees iromcen- 
tral Bosnia and Bosnian Croat 
soldiers who have been gar- 
risoned there. 

Drvar is thus a prune exam- 

g£ 2 ?S£S£m 

illustration of how the ^Sep- 
tember elections aregOJOS 
against the intended purpa* or 
the Dayton Agreement- In- 


stead of helping to re-unity 
Bosnia, the vote is turning into 
a political confirmation of the 
ethnic divisions created by four 
years of fighting. 

But Drvar is not doing too 
badly, the refugees pay no rent 
and make full use of furniture 
and clothes left behind by the 
Serbs. With 3,500 Bosnian 
Croat soldiers, and teams of in- 
ternational troops, policemen 


of Bosnia, having been ethni- 
cally deansed of neaxty all Serbs 
and .most Muslims, wfll be tak- 
en over by its' big neighbour 
Croatia. Although the Croatian 
mini-stale of Herceg-Bosna, of 
which Drvar is a part, was offi- 
cially wound up on 1 Septem- 
ber m the interests of shoring 
up the shaky Muslim-Croat 
federation, its dear that every 
encour ag eme n t is being given to 


‘I don't care where I live as long as 
I can bring up my family in peace’ 


and election observers in town, 

there is a captive market for the 

bars and restaurants that have 
opened on the main street 

And with the buzz of new ac- 
tivity, all vestiges of Drvaris for- 
mer Serb identity are being 
airbrushed away. A busy Cath- 
olic church has sprung up m a 
converted basketball hall, next 
io the beautiful old Orthodox 
church which is boarded up. Tbe 
post Office is Croat, and the cur- 
rency is the Croatian kuna. 

Drvru- does little or nothing 
to dispel the fear that this part 


keep Croats in the area and 
chase eveiyone else away. 

"If I went back home 1 could 
expect to make SO German 
marks a month. Here, even 
with odd jobs as a driver... lean 
make 500," said Mladen, a 
Croat from the mining town of 
Vares tn central Bosnia. “I 
know Drvar is not realty my 
home, but as an ex-soldier who 
spent six months on my own in 

the woods during the war, I am 

much too tired to care where I 
live as long as I can bring up my 
famil y in peace." 


While the Croat colonisation 
of Drvar continues apace, Mus- 
lims are still being scared into 
leaving the few villages still 
populated in the war-ravaged 
areas to the south. British sol- 
diers with I-For, the peace- 
keeping force, say they are the 
only protection for villagers 
against explosion by the Croat 
police and army. Tbe only Serbs 
left in the area are elderly or 
sick, but even they have had to 
put up with mtimidatoiy tactics, 
mchiding beatings. 

Thlk to the local HDZ-nm 
authorities and they will pay lip- 
service to the Muslim- Croat 
federation and the need to 
re-unity Bosnia. But the local 
party secretary, Drago Tok- 
xnakrija, could not suggest one 
concession towards oo-eristence 
with other nationalities. 

His vision of inter-ethnic 
tolerance sounded distinctly 
ominous. “The Muslims will be 
as welcome here,” he said, “as 
Croats are supposed to be in the 
areas they control." With ten- 
sion sky-high between the two 
groups wherever they live to- 
gether, that sounded more like 
a threat than an invitation. 


Until a 
private 

compromising on the amount of 
cover yon get Bat Prtaecare, a 
new poficy from Prime Hcattb, 
acfaaffy gives yen romprolvaviic 
cover -at a fmdget price. 

Jf yoaVa baying a peiey, ask 
yoorseffi does It cover al toiwafl v o 
andtaaie. Eke ho m eo p at h y or 
acaponctnre? Does ft ghe yea 
immediate access ta private 
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payment of sargaons* and 
anaesthetists’ fees? VB it ftdty 
cover rat-patient tr e atm e nt? And 
dees ft offer yon a no-dans 
Ascent cf op te SOW 
P rim ecarr gives yw off Ws, la 
fad; we beEme tt te be the best 

deal carrentty on the market Rfry 
not sariteli bemedsdaty? Yen cac 
be covered the meant yea 
contact ear Gastemer Advisers 
Ml 08007799 55. 

Prime Health 

A lumber of tteSlamterd life Crap 


Would your 
health insurance 
company treat 
you like this? 


i ee 0800 77 99 55, or fffl lathe coupon. 
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Hie car yon see flattening itself to tire tarmac is the new 2 litre 
Volvo S40 with DSA. 

DSA stands for Dynamic Stability Assistance. What It doesn t 
stand for is wheelspin, even on the 
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An electronic sensor ensures that the engine cannot produce more 
torque than the tyres can transmit to the road. 

In normal driving conditions, however: the 16 valve aluminium 
engine will happily prodace its maximum torqne of 135 lb ft 


Wherenpon the car's nniqne multi-link rear snspension sysfc 
ensures the marimnra amount of tyre contact with the road. 

So if yon like leaving a trail of rubber in yonr wakp fnraat „ 
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Exploitati on of young: Police uncover smuggling 
nng in Italy as Belgian abuse investigation widens 

Somali children 
sold in Europe 

‘for prostitution’ 


ANNE HANLEY 

Rome 

An Itafo-Somah band smuggling 
Somali children into Italy for 
distribution around Europe and 
north America has been un- 
covered by Rome police, spark- 
ing concern that the children 
may have finished up in prosti- 
tution or paedophile rings. 

Eight alleged members of the 
band were arrested on Saturday, 


(£20,000) for the youngest. 
They voiced serious concern, 
however, over the fate of the 
older children, pointing out 
that few people seeking to 
adopt would be interested in 
children of that age. 

The three mixed Itato-Somali 
couples, all of whom have 
young children of their own, 
were used to ship the Somali 


tejvfewedbyAlpt, shortly before 
she and Hrovatin were gunned 
down in what was clearly a 
premeditated killing in mid- 
afternoon on a busy city street 
The interview focused on ille- 
gal arms trafficking between 
Italy and Somalia, but may 
also, investigators now believe, 
have touched on the trade in 
children. 

Italian magistrates investi- 
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cjgm alleged members of the children on once they had Italian magistrates mvc*u- 
band were arrested on Saturdav, reached Rome and been pre- gating the murder recently 
after a three month invest iga- pared physically for the next opened an mquny into the ad- 
don during which 15 children sLage in their ordeal: with no ministratOTS of an orphanage m 
were traced and placed in care, photograph of children under Somalia who came forward vol- 
Ostensibly destined for adop- the age of 10 needed on pass- untarily with information on Mr 
don, children aged between ports, the couples could ferry Bogar but provided false data 
three and 12 were bought or kid- the children to their final des- winch was obviously intended to 
napped from their parents in tination, passing them off as confuse the investigation, 
‘poor Somali villages. The adults their own. According to Rome police, 

deceived a pittance for parting Providing the necessary seal the couples who hosted me 
with their ofepring. The children of legality to the operation, Somali children in Italy ^reaped 
have been brought to Italy at a police allege, was Cahie Dou- no great fmanoal benefit from 
rate of up to three a week over glas Hassan Du ale, a leading their partm the smuggling op- 
the past IS months, police said, member of Rome's sizeable eration. The bulk of tne eani- 
Transported in the bools of Somali community and a well mgs appears 
rafS, or mside lug- taownl^CTwithctanberain 2 thoug. _ I 


Ostensibly destined for adop- 
tion, children aged between 
three and 12 were bought or kid- 
napped from their parents in 
■ 'poor Somali villages. The adults 
'.deceived a pittance for parting 
with their o lisp ring. The children 
have been brought to Italy at a 
rate of up to three a week over 
the past IS months, police said. 

Transported in the boots of 
cars, as parcels, or inside lug- 
gage, the terrified, starving chil- 
dren were taken to Mogadishu 
and then flown or shipped to 
Rome, where three couples 
who are now behind bare fat- 
tened them up before escorting 
them to their final destination. 

Police have found catalogues, 
circulated in Europe and north 
America, containing pho- 
tographs of the Somali children 
available for adoption, with 
price tags of up to 50m lire 


the prestigious Borgo area, 
overlooking St Peter’s. 

The arrest of Mr Dual e, who 
is defence lawyer for the Somah 
warlord, Abduili Mussa Bogar, 
has reopened the as yet un- 
solved mystery of the fatal 
shooting in Mogadishu in 1994 
of the Italian journalist, Daria 
Alpi, and a cameraman, Milan 
Hrovatin. 

Mr Bogar, the Sultan of 
Bosaso. was the last person in- 


in Somalia, though couriers 
there responsible for seizing the 
children and taking them to 
Mogadishu were similarly ill 
paid. 

The money may have gone to 
fund the political ambitions of 
some of the smuggling group’s 
fliiffgp-ri members: Mr Duale is 
said to have harboured hopes 
of forming a new government 
in SomaBa after the death of the 
leading warlord General 
Mohamed Farah Aideed. 



Kurdish 
towns fell 
to rivals 

Koi Sanjaq, Iraq (Reuter) — 
Thousands of Kurds fled fierce 
fighting in northern Iraq yes- 
terday as one Iraqi-backed fac- 
tion captured two strategic 
towns held by its rivals, the Pa- 
triotic Union of Kurdistan 


Refugees raced for the Iran- 
ian border as besieged PUK 
guerrillas pleaded for United 
States’ help after their lines of 
defence crumbled under an as^ 
sanll by the Kurdistan Democ- 
ratic Party (KDP), which 
captured Degala and then the 
town of Koi Sanjaq, in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

“Urgent and decisive help is 
needed. We call on the US-led 
coalition to move urgently to 
stop the Iraqi onslaught," the 
PUK said. 

In Koi Sanjaq, a city of 
80,000, more than 5,000 resi- 
dents fled after learning of the 
fell of Degala. Koi Sanjaq is 
100km (65 miles) north-west 
of Suleymaniyeh, the PUK’s 
last remaining stronghold 
in Iraq. 

KDP officials -whose forces 

seized the main northern city of 
Arbil a week ago with Iraqi help 
- later confirmed seizing Koi 
Sanjaq in a telegram sent from 
their military command m 
Salahuddin, just outside Arbfl. 

The KDP denied Iraqi in- 
volvement, at least in the De- 
«da takeover, and it was not 
dear if the Iraqis aided the cap- 
ture of Koi Sanjaq. 

In the Iraqi border town of 
Zakho, a KDP spokesman said: 
i “There were no Iraqi soldiers 
■ involved, let alone tanks.” 


Politician’s unsolved murder 
linked to paedophile ring 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

Cfelgium was rocked at the 
weekend by new revelations 
which could produce explosive 
links between the ongoing child 
sex horror and high-level po- 
litical corruption. 

On Friday, Belgian authori- 
ties announced that four men 
had been arrested in connection 
with the murder in 1991 of 
Andre Cools, the former 
Deputv Prime Minister. 

The Cools murder was never 
solved, but has become linked 
with a series of major corruption 
scandals which have placed Bel- 
gium's political class under sus- 
picion, and led to several 
resignations. The Cools affair 
was connected by some com- 
mentators to the 
daL which involved kick-backs to 
the Belgian Socialist Party paid 
bv the Italian company in r ^* ra 
for a helicopter contract. Ige 
affair led to the resignation last 
year of WiUv Claes, Belgium s 
former Sodalist minister, as 
Secretary General of Nato. 

Yesterdav a fifth man was ar- 
rested as part °f th e Cools m- 
erwrulation was 


has been traumatised by therev- 

elations of murder, torture and 
child sex abuse. Fbor victims 
bodies have so far been recov- 
ered but several more murders 
are suspected and the tragedy 
brought accusations of incom- 
petence and complicity against 
the police and justice authori- 
ties. Public anger erupted when 



dal remained undiscovered for 
so long, the sudden anest of sus- 
pects in the Cools inquiry has in- 
evitably produced speculation. 

Among those arrested are 
former political colleagues of 
Cools, indudmg Richard Tax- 

quet and Alain van deBiest Mr 

Tkxquet, who was briefly ar- 
rested in 1994 in connection 
with the murder, was personal 
secretary to Mr van de Brest, a 
Socialist minister inthe re- 
gional government of Wdlonia. 
Mr van de Biest was yesterday 
charged with organising the as- 
sassination of Cools. 

Three direct links between 
the two inquiries have been 
highlig hted. First, when police 


rife inthe Belgian 

arrests had come about as a re 

^5fof inquiries into the pae- 

sfeophile ring of Maxc 1 
’^For nearly a month Belgium 


Andre Cools: Muraer m 

1991 remains unsolved 

it was revealed that Mr Detroux 

was released from prison . m 

1992 after serving only three 
years of a 13-year prison sen- 
tence for muUipie child rape- 
Tbe inquiries in the Detroux 
scandal have produced evidence 

of links between this ring and 
p arting in children and parnog- 

raohvm Eastern Einope. 

Sid the pall of suspicion 

over how the paedophile scan- 


near Charleroi in Walioma, 
southern Belgium, three weeks 
ago, they found a red motor- 
bike A red motorbike was seen 

in the vicinity of Cools’ home 
at the time of his murder. 

Second, there is a likelihood 

that Georges Zicot, the po- 
liceman arrested in connection 

with the Detroux case, may 
have decided to name names m I 
the Cools affair. Mr Zicot is ac- 
cused of protecting a group of 

car thieves associatedwith the 

Detroux ring. Third, the De- 
troux inquiry team are report- 
ed to have asked to see evidence 

which has come to light during 
the five-year Cools investigation. 
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Imprisoned in a land where secrecy keeps the law in its 


Moscow — Boris Yeltsin may 
have convinced many Russians 
that he genuinely wants a more 
open society when he admitted 
to having heart disease, but his 
words will not cut much ice with 
Tatyana Chernova. As the Pres- 
ident revealed the truth to the 
world, her husband was sitting 
in a security-service prison - the 
victim of a nation's powerful de- 
sire to keep its secrets. 

“I would like to believe that 
our country is not entirety run 
by the security services,” she 
said wearily, “but ray experi- 


ence is that they seem to have 
penetrated every structure, 
every organisation. They have 
been openly watching me, my 
friends and my family, ever 
since ... they arrested him.” 

That was seven months ago. 
Early on a dark, cold morning, 
three agents from the security 
services arrived at their apart- 
ment in St Petersburg and took 
Alexander Nib' tin away, telling 
him that they wanted tom to act 
as a witness in a case. The 


Local hero Alexander Nikitin 


out to be the defendant Ever 
since, be has been trying to sur- 
vive in a cell of six square 
metres, and fighting battles 
for hj$ right, first to have his 
own lawyer (he won), and then 


to get bafl (he lost). Friends sot 
that there are signs his health 


charge was “betraying the 
Motherland” - and he tamed 


that there are gig 
is beginning to fa 
MrMkrtm’saH 


MTiNuatm s alleged crime is 
to have supplied information to 
the environmental group, Bel- 


kma, in Oslo about the dangers 
presented by Russia's Northern 
Fleet based at Murmansk on 
the Kola Peninsula, near the 
Norwegian border. 

As a Russian naval sea cap- 
tain, who became a Defence 
Ministry inspector overseeing 
radiation hazards, Mr Nikitin 
knew a lot about the subject 

Just over two months after 
his arrest, BeDona published a 


detailed report concentrating 
on the findings of Mr Nikitin, 
who had become one of their 
researchers. It revealed, among 
other horrors, that 52 decom- 
missioned Russian nuclear sub- 
marines were still waiting to 
have radioactive waste re- 
moved from .their reactors; 
large quantities of solid waste 
were being kept outride special 
storage facilities, because these 
were foil, and liquid waste was 
being Irept in tanks which were 
in poor condition. But the 
point of publishing his account 


Mr Nikitin a “prisoner of 


-which was timed for the start Mr Nicnm a • 

ofaG7 summit in Moscow- ^ involved 

was also ioshow that he bad ao- TheK rSvS c?fd Rachel 

quired his information from m scare 

pubUdy available sounxs, and Denber ^, e 

than a month earlier agreed to illegally: aRussantow an 


Norwegian govemment that 

Russia would drop its oom- 
_ . * . 


admit Russia as a member, de- 
spite its poor human rights 
record. It was also taken up by 
environmental and human 


secrets, passed in 1993, bans the 


the environment. 

So far, all protests have fall- 


But Mr Nikitin remains 
locked up in an FSB-jail, and 
there is every sign that Russia 
will handle the case in its own 
wot which means he will be 
Hied without a jury behind 
dosed doors. Technically, trea- 
son is punishable by firing. , 
squad, baf if found guilty, he is 
more likety to be imprisoned, 
for 10 to 15 years.. 


rights or ganisa tions. Amnesty 
International has declared 


en on aeai ears, oa 

Boris Yeltsin promised the 


Phil Reeves^ 


Japanese disputes: Referendum embarrasses government while protests grow on territorial claims I SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Okinawa 
votes for 
removal of 


US bases 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Tokyo 


In an unexpectedly decisive 
result which will embarrass the 
governments of Tokyo and 
Washington, voters in Okinawa 
yesterday called overwhelming- 
ly for the reduction of American 
military bases on their islands. 

The referendum in the island 
prefecture, 900 miles south- 
west of Tokyo, came almost ex- 
actly a year after the gang rape 
of a local schoolgirl by United 
Stales servicemen which gal- 
vanised long-standing opposi- 
tion to the presence of nearly 
30.01X) US troops in Okinawa. 
The broad result had never 
been in doubt, but there was 
speculation that a low turn-out 
would undermine demands by 
the Okinawan governor for the 
return of land occupied by the 
US for the last 51 years. 

In fact, slightly less than 60 per 
cent of the 900,000 eligible vot- 
ers turned oul for the poll. But 
89 percent of them voted far the 


proposition that the number of 
bases should be reduced and 
that a bilateral agreement which 
grants legal privileges to US ser- 
vicemen should be revised. The 
referendum has no legal force, 
but it will affect not just the 
bases, but also the future of 
Japan's coalition government 
The Okinawan bases are 
maintained by the Japanese 
government as part of its oblig- 
ations under the US-Japan se- 
curity treaty, the keystone of 
American security policy in Asia 
and Lhe Pacific. Ever since the 
rape last year, the government 
has faced escalated demands for 
a more equitable distribution of 


bases: three-quarters of them are 
in Okinawa, despite the fact that 
it accounts for only 0.6 per cent 
of Japan's land area. 

Matters came to a head ear- 
lier this year when the governor 
of Okinawa, Masahide Ota, re- 
fused to sign documents man- 
dating the renewal of leases for 
small patches of land within the 
bases. For several months, to the 
embarrassment of both gov- 
ernments, the Ameri cans have 
been in illegal occupation of tiny 
parts of their own installations. 

At the end of last month, af- 
ter a series of legal actions by the 
central government, the supreme 
court in Tokyo upheld a ruling or- 
dering Mr Ota to sign the doc- 
uments. On Thesday, Mr Ota will 
meet Ryu taro Hashimoto, the 
prime minister and leader of the 
Liberal Democratic Phity (LDP), 
the biggest of the three coalition 
parties. 

Mr Hashimoto said last week 
that he would wait until after the 
meeting to decide on the timing 
of the next election, which must 
be held before next summer. He 
is believed to favour an earty date, 
possibly at the end of October. 
But if Mr Ota continues to hold 
out, the government may be 
forced to draft special legislation 
to speed up the process of se- 
curing the land, an unpopular 
move which could cost it votes 
and alienate its coalition partners. 

Spokesmen for all three coali- 
tion parties last night acknowl- 
edged the outcome of the 
referendum and promised to 
bring about more cutbacks. “Ws 
take this seriously,” said Koichi 
Kata, the LDP’s secretary-gen- 
eral. “I think the govemment 
wiU further strive for base cuts.” 
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Tokyo's old 
enemies 
unite over 
islands 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 


Territorial wrangle: A Hong Kong demonstrator dressed as an imperial Japanese 
soldier standing over a model of the disputed Diaoyu islands Photograph: Reuter 


Japanese ultra -nationalists 
have succeeded in imWng op- 
posing political forces in Chi- 
na, Hriwan and Hong Kong in 
a maimer not seen since the 
1970s, when Chinese patriotic 
fervour was Bred by Japanese 
attempts to consolidate its 
claims overa small group ofis- 
lands known fey foe Chinese as 
the Dhtoyus and by the 
Japanese as the Senkakus. 

■ These uninhabited islands, 
’ 190 miles west of Japan’s Ok- 
inawa island and 125 mSes 
east of liman, are claimed by 
Ihipei, Ibkyo and Peking. Al- 
though the dispute dates back 
to 1895, foe United States 
rekindled .foe controversy in 
1972 by handing the islands 
ova- to Japan. 

Protests over the US action 
marked the emergence of a pa- 
triotic student movement in 
both Hong Kong and Thiw&n. 
These protests were rekindled 
in July when 200 Taiwan fish- 
ing boats threatened to sail to 
one of foe Diaoyu islands and 
tear down a lighthouse bunt by 
foe Japan Youth Federation. 
Since then Japan has 
reasserted its claims. 

Some 3.000 demonstrators 
marched through Hong Kong 
yesterday and a bigger rally h 
being called (ot next week. Leg- 
islators promised to lead a 
protest to the islands. In Taipei, 
a new alliance was formed to 
“protect” foe islands bom al- 
leged Japanese aggression. 

The upsurge of protest has led 
to Hong Kong's pro-democracy 
politicians being admitted to 
China’s de facto embassy in the 
colony for the first time since 
1989. In Taijpei politicians who 
advocate muon with China hare 
found a rare point of agreement 
with those advocating indepen- 
dence for the island. 

The Chinese government has 
allowed its people to express “un- 
derstandable patriotic feelings”. 


Hawaiians take first step 
to reclaim native paradise 


Kauai — The legions of tanning 
tourists wedged side by side on 
the beaches of WhifcQri may 
not notice, but Hawaii, Amer- 
ica’s paradise state, is expected 
today to take a tentative first 
step towards wresting back 
some of the autonomy it was 
robbed of bv an invading force 
of United States marines more 
than a century ago. 

Barring any last-minute legal 
obstacles, state officials are this 
morning .scheduled la announev 
the results of a postal referen- 
dum held earlier this summer, 
in which native Hawaiians were 
asked to vote on whether to be- 
gin debating the re-establish- 
ment of some form of sovereign 
self-rule, if, as expected, the ma- 
jority says Yes, a process will be- 
gin that could, in the most 
radical of scenarios, lead to the 
ultimate secession of America's 
fiftieth state from the Union. 

The referendum is the prod- 
uct of a growing, if highly fac- 
tionalism. grass-roots move- 
ment that has been growing 
among indigenous Hawaiians 
since the 1970s. Its goal, as well 
as to rekindle awareness of na- 
tive Hawaiian culture, has been 
to seek recompense for the 
events of 1893, when, at the urg- 
ing of US businessmen irked by 
sugar tariffs, the marines 
stormed into Honolulu and 
overthrew the last Hawaiian 
monarch. Queen Lili’uokalani. 

It is barely three decades 
since Hawaii voted over* 
whdmingty in 1959 to move on 
from its status as a territory of 
the US and to become a folly* 
fledged state. The sense of 
grievance that has surfaced 
since then has been fuelled in 
part by the relatively impover- 
ished position of native Hawai- 
ians in the stale's multiethnic' 
society. Making up roughly 13 


David Usborne on rumblings in the US’ 50th state 


per cent of a population of 1.2 
million, native Hawaiians suffer 
disproportion ally from low 
income and high levels of 
ill-health, homelessness and 
incarceration. 

Anger at lhe federal govem- 
ment is also fed by land-own- 
ership disputes. At the lime of 
the invasion - an act that, even 
then, provoked an official apol- 
ogy from the US President, 
Graver Clev eland - roughly 2 
million acres of native land 
were seized from native Hawai- 
ians. Much of that land still 
houses federal institutions such 
as US military bases. 

“If the result is Yes, we can 
at last start talking about what 
kind of sovereignty we want." 
said Lulani McKenzie, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Sover- 
eignty Elections Council. 

The plebiscite was almost 
derailed at the last moment by 


two lawsuits alleging that it 
was unconstitutional because it 
was reserved only for the rough- 


ly 80,000 native Hawaiians on 
the island. A federal judge 


ruled only cm Friday that the re- 
sults could be unsealed, barring 


suits could be unsealed, barring 
any eleventh-hour court stay. 
But he added that a trial to de- 
termine the constitutioriaiity 
of the poll could be held. 

A Yes vote would lead to the 
election of a lfttl-mcmber con- 
vention of native delegates 
charged with proposing the 
best solution. Ms McKenzie 
believes the possibilities range 
from a demand for control of 
(he lost native lands to a request 
for full Hawaiian independence. 

Complicating the process, 
however, is the considerable dis- 
unity of the various native or- 
ganisations. Among jhe most 
influential is the Ka Lahui 
Hawaii. Though it is fiercely sov- 


ereign lisL it objected to the ref- 
erendum being sponsored by 
the state government and urged 
its members to boycott it. 

Thus Iokega DeSantos, who 
is half Hawaiian and half Por- 
tuguese and Chinese, ignored 
the ballot even though he is pas- 1 
sfonatety sovereigntist. While he i 
admits that the treatment of na- 
tives may have improved, he re- 
mains angry at how it used to 
be. 

“My grandfather and father 
were tormented. Children could 
be beaten at school if it was 
found that their parents were al- 


lowing them to speak Hawai- 
ian,” he said. “I just think fthe 


ion,” he said. “I just think fthe 
referendum] is too soon. We 
need to buy time to help all 
Hawaiians property understand 
what they arc voting on.” 

Some natives argue for the 


status quo in part oat of feur of 
losing federal benefits if sover- 
eignty is pursued. “I don’t think 
ifs the right thing to do,” said 
Butch Soares, a hula dance in- 
structor on the island of Kauai. 
“I want to have social security 
when I’m old.” 

For certain, the search for 
sovereignty, in whatever form, 

will be a long one. But a Yes re- 
sult today will launch a process 
to give back to indigenous 
Hawaiians at least something of 
what they lost. 

“We must all remember that 
this beautiful place we call 
home was once their kingdom," 
said Ben Cayctano, the state 
Governor, recently, “few dis- 
pute that their land was stolen. 
And along with their land, the 
economic base, their culture, 
and their dignity, Wc must 
make amends to native Hawai- 
ian*. Justice demands it." 


Gres* roots: HawaBam want a 

better dMl from Washington 


In 1893, marines stormed 
into Honokrtu and over- 
threw the' last Hawaiian 
monarch. Queen . 
Lifr'uotetfanj. The islands 
became a US territory, 
then m 1959 afufly- 
fledged state. Since Then 
the 80,000 native Hewat- 
tans, m a population 
of 1.2 million, have 
remaned retatwty impov- 
erished. 

A divided grass roots 
movement, seeking . 
reccor^Hsnse and 
renewed awareness of 
Hawaiian culture, has 
been gnawing since the 
1970s, 
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T he National Front could gain several seats ra the . 

French parliament if an electoral reform goes ahead : 
which wouldmake it easier for the centte-n^ 5 ?s^r m, 
government after 1998. The prospect of the eTte^e-nght 
Saining ground has set the French political dovecote 
aflutter, and worried MFs who are recalculating their likety 

B1 The plan came to light when Che Prime Minister, Alain .. 
Juppd, confirmed a report that he was considering the 
remtroduction of some element of proportional . 
representation in time for the 1998 electrons, to g wo 
voice" to France’s minority parties. While cynKS suggested 
that the real reason was the centre-right's fear of being 
ranted by the Socialists, another reason was also cited: the 
prospect that a close race between left and right m 1998 - 
could leave a "hung" parliament in which the National 
Front held the balance of power. Mary Dqevsky - Pans . 


JL id workers, taking advantage of peace moves by ■ ‘ 
Mrivai factions in Liberia, have discovered hundreds of 

m -I I aIA a. I mr nannlo in trip 


rival iacuuu> ui uwuo, nor*. 

starving children, women and elderly people trapped m the 
western town of Tlibmanburg. United Nations officials said 
aid agencies had finally reached the town, which had been . 
cut off by faction fighting since February, and had started 
distributing food and medicine. “Hundreds of diildren are 
barely living skeletons,” a UN statement issued in the 

capital Monrovia said. Reuter - Voirgama, Liberia 


R ussian troops began pulling out of Chechnya under 
a peace deal signed with the rebels last month. The 


rta peace deal signed with the rebels last month. The 
troop co mman der Vyacheslav Tikhomirov handed out 
medals in a low-key ceremony at the Russian military 


airport outside the Chechen capital Grozny , which 
reflected the mixed feelings over the withdrawal after 21 
months of bloody, inconclusive fighting. Reuter - Moscow 


A Turkish Cypriot soldier was killed and another - 
seriously wounded when shots were fired at their 


Alseriously wounded when shots were fired at their post 
near the United Nations-pa trolled buffer zone that . - 
separates Greek and Tbrkish Cypriots, officials said 
Turkish Ctypriots and Turkey blamed Greek Cypriot 
soldiers and warned that the incident would hamper efforts 
to resolve the Cyprus problem. The Cyprus government 
categorically denied that Greek Cypriot forces or police 
were involved in the incident. There were also fears that 
the incident was related to the killing of two Greek Cypriot 
men daring anti-Turkish demonstrations on the 
demarcation line last month. Reuter - Nicosia 


P olice arrested a man for throwing a fire bomb after 
hundreds of masked supporters of a mostly Muslim 


■ hundreds of masked supporters of a mostly Muslim 
vigilante group marched against drug dealers in a 
community east of Cape Tbwn. About 1,200 members of 
People Against Gangsterism and Drugs converged on the 
Bo-Kaap area to protest against drug dealers there, the 
South African Press Association reported. AF - Cepe Town 


president Boris Yeltsin shot more than 40 ducks and 
■ a wild boar during hunting trips near the official 
residence where he is preparing to undergo heart surgery, 
Interfax news agency said. Yeltsin shared his shooting 
successes with the visiting German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl at dinner, Interfax added Reuter - Moscow 
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Wake up, unions, there’s a mi; 


the lea der pag e - 

to do 




i ii 


open- 


feSiPT- 


— — -o w cover the dehit.* c ^ 

ration to ovation But™*.?? from 

“ft ft "*««» to lives we S 
d^the big trade union barons keep 

present cw.nl tg 
adU preside over the demise of the 

™° Ve ? enL schooled 

SnSST*® ° f the Se ' emies trikes 

Si? !?il ew tear c s - However, the com- 
of trade unionism in 
Britain would be a tragedy. There is still 
so much of worth for unions to do, if 
their leaders could only raise their 
blinkered eyes and look forward rather 
than backwards. Now, as much as ever, 
the British workforce could benefit 
from the help and support of an intel- 
ligent trade union. But it will take a lot 
more imagination and initiative from 
the union mainstream to change direc- 
tion and turn their fortunes around. 

Employment legislation has done 
much to emasculate the trade unions 
m the past 10 years. No more strikes 
without ballots, no more secondary 
picketing. And in certain areas - 
notably GCHQ - no more trade unions 
at all. But government policy has only 
formed a small part of the changes 


affecting the trade union movement m 
the past few decades. Far “°**j*™£ 

ing has been the impact of economic 
change - and the complete failure of 
most of the big trade unions to adapt 
to the modem world. 

Nothing betterepitomises the unions 
mistakes than their declining member- 
ship over the past 20 years. Down from 
12 to seven million - 25 per cent of the 
workforce - union numbers have suf- 
fered from the decline in men’s jobs in 
manufacturing, the rise in womens 
employment, in part-tinre and tempo- 
rary work, and in the service sector. 

But an agile trade union movement 
should have been able to respond to 
these industrial changes and recruit 
new members in the new, emerging 
occupations. After all, part-time 
women, insecure temporary employees, 
and low-paid workers in the services 
could do with union help every bit as 
much as their brothers and husbands 
on the factory floor. But trapped m 
their old obsession with protecting tra- 
ditional men's jobs, and paying the 
price for their historical refusal to 
encourage the unionisation of women s 
work, they have sat by and watched 
their subscriptions fall. 

Nor have they managed to adjust to 
the end of their traditional role even in 
industries where membership remains 

high. National pay bargaining -the old 
arena in which union leaders strutted 
their stuff - has gone in many industries 



ing traditional jobs and.wages. Inmd. 
workers will sik security through the 
opportunity to re^kfll or 
qualifications they need to get. 
moted, and through social insurance- 
rv*w*<* t no ether what we cannot do 
alone! trade unions should be able to 
provide us with services that we would 
Kgte to find or afford on oar own. 

^T^pensions. As we switch fr^one 

employer to another, company pens* 0 ** 
arenotmuch use to us. Unitms shouM 

aUbeable-^some^-tooffera^ro- 



Ultimatety there should be a positive 
and prosperous future for the trade 
unions. The labour movement as per- 
sonified byTBlair is on the up and up. 
The trade unions should be able to do 
the same. Unde unions began as craft 
collectives to train and skill those who 
entered the profession. They devel- 
oped, too, as mutual societies, provid- 
ijJpfcjancial support and protection for 
members in times of hardship and 
need. Now their future lies in return- 
ing to those roots. 
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already, and may be on the way out in 
others. Throughout the public and pri- 
vate sectors pay and conditions are 
increasingly negotiated at a regional 
level, within firms, or even directly with 
different individuals. Id an economy 
where human capital matters more 
and more, individual contracts with 
each of us paid according to our talents 
and negotiating tenacity are likely to 
become more rather than less common. 

So the old purpose of the trades 
unions - to act as a countervailing 
monopoly to the industrial monopoly of 
the employer - is no longer relevant. 
Many, watching the platitudes mourned 


by union leaders on the conference 
floor in Blackpool this week, will won- 
der whether unions will ever be relevant 

a8 The tragedy is that unions should 
have more to do now than ever. Thou- 
sands of employees suffer from job 
insecurity and anxiety about them 
careers and working lives. More wffl do 
so in future, as we become used to 
switching employers and even switch- 
inn occupations throughout our lives. 

Today, just as a hundred years ago, 
employees should be joining trade 
unions to find security. Only now that 
security can’t be provided by protect- 


SSSrfflK wST be wen 
XEd "and^Slated by the union 
that knows exactly the kindsof qualifi- 
cations needed by its members. Some 
trade unions are already exploring 
these areas. Many unions have already 
begun to play the role of friend in the 
workplace; the one who gives us the 
legal advice we need, backs us when we 

resist discrimination, harassment or 

undue stress, warns us if we are emitted 
to more redundancy payments, and rep- 
resents us when something goes wrong. 

John Monks, the TUC leader, at least 
understands the new role trade unions 
must play (he has been exploring ways 
to expand union membership into non 
traditional sectors, as well as new forms 
of co-operation with employers), even 
if he has not yet had the strength or sup- 
port to turn things round. Glimmers oi 
light are starting to emerge. 


The offspring 
strike back 

B eware as you raise your hand in 
temper and exasperation at your 
errant 11 -year-old. One smacked child 
is taking his mother and stepfather to 
the European Court to protest at the 
violation of his human rights. 

But just think how far this inter- 
familial litigation could go. Five-year- 
olds denied their favourite cartoons 
could claim sensory deprivation, 
grounded teenagers could sue for 
false imprisonment. And parents will 
have to reach deep in their pockets to 
pay the damages claimed by heahh- 
mad thirty somethings, stuffed full of 
E-numbers and additives in their for- 
mative years. 


in 


■ letters to the editor ■ 


Fathers work 
just as hard 
as mothers 

Sir. Polly Toynbee (“Where do all 
the New Men ao?”, 2 September) 



ates fathers for doing only 
s much household work as 
lartners. She fails to criticise 

JnUi, Anhi half 9C 



fathers, and 


;n need is a meal ucxei . 
en certainly need a “meal 
* - breadwinning is one of the 

mpoitani functions of 
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ignatea me exclusive 
isibility of the father? 
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tic woriong nuuisme added 
;r. fathers work much the 
ours as mothers. Indeed, 
tudies reveal them working 

•re New Men go after their 
•n's births is into the 
lace to earn the cash that will 
ie special relationships their 
rs develop with their 
-n. This some do willing^, 
do not. Before their babies 
expectant fathers, no less 
xpectanl mothers, believe 
an “have it all”, and are no 

lg rv and disappointed when 

ov’es not to be the case- For 

fa New Man is level -pegging 
is partner career-wise before 

SSSafather.hewflJhave 
promoted beyond her tythe 
i second child is born and with 
mily now dependent ontus 
r and his salary, must accept 
■ver the workplace throws at 
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of the road and says; it • 

marvellous? This road got here 

SwS^HAUiDAY 

Liss, 

Hampshire 

Sir Whv is it that recent , 

correspondents have likened God 

toKernaut of which one must 
beware? That is almost ■ 

diametrically opposite to belief m a 
God of love. 

ALEC HOLMES. 

New Maiden 
Surrey 


name oi riwei — — - 

Thieretrasse 11, 22 Munich, Giro 
No 211846, and that, according to 
the inspector of taxes who m the 

course of his investigations 

discovered the fact, this account 
belongs to Herr Hitler. 

In Januaty, 1945, with the 
Germans showing a regrettable 
tendency to go on fighting, a 
committee was set up under Bru<* 
Lockhart of SIS, OBvw Ham* of 
the Foreign Office and Ismay for the 
Chiefs of Staff, to suggest methods 
of “breaking the German will to 

rwi^cnooestion was tOOl 


that there are a lot of ex-smokers in 
this country (Letters, 5 September). 
There are alot of ex-drinkers m this 
country, so would he also claim that 
alcohol is non-addictive? 

The fact that not everyone who 
smokes or drinks, or is prescribed 
• a. n/Wtrtpn rtnesn 


Car menace in 
country lanes 

Sir The RAC spokesman (Letters, 
3 September) was not speaking for 
at least one of his members when 

, fvwM-n about 




c( »nd mV Child to suww 
meenmnbrella logrot«x he r from 

fSaxnan attacks - if onN other 

S^would be equally 

responsible! 

MARC*®* 

Adolf Hitler’s 
giro account 

“ssagassr. 


5 or deposit 1UB 

banks in neutral capitals inthe - 

names ofleading Nazis. “Yfcshcmld 
then attempt to suggest tbaltne 
money had been deposited by Nazi 
leaders for their own purposes. The 
government would inform tne 
neutral governments and invite 

™ be to discredit, 

the German generals and sow doubt 
and dissension within the higher 
reaches of the party. 

If this flidit of fancy was every 
carried through it would certainly 
muddy the waters for today s 
researchers. 

PATRICIA MEEHAN 
London SW19 
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Addictive despite 
the ex-smokers 
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Stress can make 
children suffer 

Sir. Your leading article “Stress 
and the Nineties child” (30 
August), though I think weU 
intentioned, does a disservice to 
children, parents, and teachers. 

Of course children have to face me 

as it is, with its fears and its joys, its 
successes and its disappointments, its 
excitements and its doldrums, aodto 

this end adults modify the impact of 

the world on the child so that the 

child can handle “doses of reality” 
appropriate to their age, maturity and 

ability. Mastering challenges does 
strengthen growth and development. 

However there is a difference 
between facing stress, however 
uncomfortable, and “suffering 
from stress”. Suffering from stress 
implies that the individual is no 
longer able to manage his or her 
situation and is producing 
symptoms which are inhibiting, 

self-defeating or socially disruptive. 
This is as true for adults as for 
children, and they can exhibit 
absenteeism, recourse to drup and 
alcohol, promiscuity, physical 

illness, and neurosis. _ 

However as a past cbairot the 

Child Guidance Training Centre 

my concern remains for the P^f 
generation of children, who have to 

face a world where “there is no 

such thing as society”; there is a job 


Gay priests fear 
betrayal too 

Sir. Robert Runrie fears that gay 
clergy might “stab me in the back 
because 1 wasn't one of thein 
(“Runrie feared gay betrayal , 7 
September). Acknowledging that a 
“large” percentage of Church of 

England clergy are homosexual, 

andthat he has knowingly ordamed 
gay priests, his anxieties should 
have riven him a keen insight mto 
that fear of betrayal that gay clergy 

constantly live with. 

Vulnerable people often make 

sensitive pastors. Fear can also 

paralyse them. That Robert Runcie 
and some of his fellow bishops 
knowingly ordamed gay priests 
(albeit not asking too many 
questions) suggests they fck that 
the current discipline of the Church 
of Eng) and was wrong. The sorrow 

of their position is not thatihey 

ordained these priests, but that they 
continued to give public support to 
a policy their hearts distrusted. 

The gay priests that Robert 
Runrie and other bishops have or- 
dained still fear betrayal into the 
hands of those who would deny 
their ministries, and they find it 
very hard to take part in the cur- 
rent debate because honesty may 

cost them their priesthood. 

They need the advocacy and tne 
protection of those bishops who, 
like Robert Runrie. are willing to 
endorse the ministry of gay priests. 
When wffl these bishops speak the 
truth that is in their hearts? 

REV SIMON TATTON-BROWN 
Westhoughton 
Greater Manchester 


Libya did not 
give to NUM 

Sir Paul VhlWs article on Libya's 
Colonel Gaddafi (4 September) 
reports on donations given by 

Libya to various campaigns and 

activities throughout the world and 
states that the amounts given are 

“far more than was donated to 

Arthur ScargilJ's NUM here during 
the miners’ strike”. 

No Libyan money was ever 
donated to or received by the 
National Union of Mmeworkere o 
its national officials, and untrue 
media allegations to ^effect 
have long since been discredited. 
ARTHUR SCARGDLL 

Narional Union of Mineworkers 
Barnsley South Yorkshire 
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DAVID MARKHAM 

London S3 ™ 


Black and white 

Sir With reference to Hamids 

mdepe0 ^^oSLriSter’s Asian 
communities among 




(Fax: 0171- 


nronenng iunuei 

Where gross self-interest appears to 
override any understendmg of a 
fabric of society which might have 
some equitable solutions to 
aspirations, or even resolutions li 
conflict. 

Dr MARCUS JOHNS 
London SW1 2 
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The DIY university 



Over the past five weeks, ‘The Independent’ has carried 25 lectures on the subjects you always meant 
to study at university, but never did. The moment of truth is now at hand. To graduate, examinees 
must correctly answer 40 of the 50 questions asked. All graduates will receive a diploma. 

The top 10 graduates will also receive a year’s free subscription to ‘The Independent’ 


Week One: 5-9 August 


1. Einstein 

1) Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity only received its 
first confirmation in 

a) 1905 □ 

b) 1919 □ 

c) 1996 □ 

2) In E=mc 2 . c 2 stands for 

a) radiation squared □ 

b) cubic space squared □ 

c) light ‘s velocity squared O 


2) By observing the total 
number of creatures existing, 
the present day could best be 
called the Age of 

a) mammals □ 

b) vertebrates □ 

c) bacteria □ 



4. Freud 

1) Psychoanalysts became 
especially popular in die 
United States in the 

a) 1890s 

b) 1920s 

c) 1940s 

2) Freud felt the best look 
into the unconscious came 

through 

a) hypnosis 

b) screams 

c) dreams 


the virtue of a Corinthian 
column? 

a) because it was a debased 

style □ 

b) because the finest Classical 

temples were Doric □ 

c) because to ancient Greeks, 

anything " Corinthian " 
hinted at young women of 
famously easy virtue □ 

2) Who thought walls were 
superfluous to ideal Classical 
bufldingg? 

a) Friedrich Nietzsche □ 

b) Abbe Laugfer □ 

c) Andrea Palladio □ 


2 . Big Bang 

1) The Universe is 

a) expanding 

b) shrinking 

c) heating up 

2) Pascal wrote about 

a) the harmony of 
the spheres 

b) the infinite silence 
of space 


c) the chemistry of the stars □ 


3. Evolution 
1) The Argument from 
Design was used fay 
theologians to 

a) explain evolution 

b) explain Darwin 

c) disprove evolution 


5. Quantum. 
Mechanics 

1) Heisenberg's Uncertainty 

Principle shows that 

a) objective experiments are 

impossible ! 

b) all experiments are 

distorted by the 
experimenter \ 

c) some experiments are 

distorted by the 
experim enter I 

2) Quantum leaps are 

a) very small I 

b) very large I 

c) impossible to see ( 



Week Two: 12-16 August 

6. Classical 


Architecture 

1) Why might you question 


8. Tragedy 
1) Tragedy was performed at 
festivals of 
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a ) Apollo □ 

b) Dionysus □ 

c) Zeus □ 

2 ) “ Death of a Salesman " was 
wri tten by: 

a) Ibsen □ 

b) Pinter □ 

c) Miller □ 


a) mangoes 

b) small copper coins 

c) wives 


9. Comedy 

1) The earliest comedies in 
existence were written by 

a) Plautus □ 

b) Menander □ 

c) Aristophanes □ 

2) Who defined comedy as 
“light drama, in which 
everyone is married in the last 
act”? 

a) George Bernard Shaw □ 

b) Oscar Wilde □ 

c) Jonathan Swift □ 


7. Modern 
Architecture 

1) Who said “Less is More”? 
Wash 

a) Le Corbusier □ 

b) Otto Friedrich Silenus □ 

c) Ludwig Mies van der RoheQ 

2) Who said “Less is a Bore”? 
Wash 

a) John Betjeman □ 

b) Robert Venturi □ 

c) Evelyn Waugfi □ 


JO. Classical music 

1) Beethoven reluctantly 
studied under 

a) Bach C 

b) Haydn C 

c) Handel □ 

2) Who railed against the 
“superannuated system of 
classical tonality”? 

a) Stravinsky C 

b) Schoenberg C 

c) Schumann C 


13. Language 

1) The Kinvuqjo language, 

which is spoken in parts of 

Tanzania 

a) has fewer tenses than 

English □ 

b) has more tenses than 

English □ 

c ) cannot handle the concept 

of tenses at all □ 

2) To produce a grammatical 

sentence of their own. 

children 

a) don’t need to have heard it 

before □ 

b) need to have heard it before 

frequently □ 

c) can succeed if they 'w heard 

it just once before □ 



a) Hilda Boot D 

b) Hilda Munnings □ 

c) Peggy Hookham □ 

2) Which toe-dancer’s satin 
sUppers were stewed and 
eaten by adoring fans? 

а) Marie Tagtioni's □ 

б) Ninette de Valois's □ 

c) Lydia Sokolova ’s □ 


b) fewer items than syllogisms 

could Q . 

c) has no overlap with; the : ■ 

items syllogisms can ' 

describe . □ r 


2) Babies are born with 

a) fewer brain cells than 
adults haw 

b) more brain cells than 
ariultx have 

c) the same number of brain 
cells that adults have 


Week Four: 2fr30 August 


14. Economics 
1) Inflation is caused by, 
a) the economy growing faster 


and faster 

b) consumer demand 
growing faster than 
economic output 

c ) interest rates going up 


16. Renaissance art 
2) The Renaissance began in 
which Italian city? 

a) Venice □ 

b) Rome □ 

c) Florence □ 

2) The ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel was painted by 

a) Leonardo da Vinci □ 

b) Michelangelo □ 

c) Raphael O 


20. Myth 

1) Who ate the salmon of 
knowledge? 

a) King Arthur O 

b) Cuchullain □ 

c) Moses O 

2) Which future Pope found a 
novel way of defending 
Bernini's Apollo and Daphnd! 

a) Sixtus V □ 

b) Alexander VI □ 

c) Urban VI U □ 



Week Three: 19-23 August 


II. DNA 

1) James Watson, co- 
discoverer of the double helix 
model, was a long-time 
opponent of : 

a) biochemistry □ 

b) ecology □ 

c) the Human Genome 

Project □ 

2) The structure of DNA was 
discovered in 

a) 1935 □ 

bi 1953 □ 

c) 1973 □ 



12. Anthropology 

1) The fust main group that 
Evans-Pritchard studied was 
prone to poisoning 

a) chickens 

b) each other 

ct visiting anthropitlogists 

2) Gaude Levi -Strauss made 
a study of people who 
“stitched together” factions 
by exchanging 


2) If rollerblades suddenly 
became fashionable one 
Christmas, wbat would 
an economist expect to 
happen? 

a) the price of rollerblades 

togoup □ 

b) the price of rollerblades to 

go down □ 

c) the price to stay the same, 

but shops to sell out □ 


17. Modern art 

1) The Fauvists were led by 

a) Matisse □ 

b) Seurat □ 

c) Braque □ 

2) Who complained of those 
“who preferred the shaggy 
posterior of a satyr to the 
moral feeling of landscape"? 

a) Constable □ 

b) Turner □ 

c) Gainsborough □ 


Week Five: 2-6 September 

21. Epistemology 
i) Who asked, “Is there any 
knowledge in the world so 
certain that no one can doubt 
it?” 

a) Bertrand Russell □ 

b) Wittgenstein □ 

c) Hegti □ 

2\ Language, by its nature, is 

a) primary □ 

b) binary □ 

c) tertiary □ 


24. Ethics 

1) Who described 
Utilitarianism as “pig 
philosophy"? 

a) BerUham 

b) Nietzsche 

c) . 41 Ayer 

2) Who said “Hell is other 
people?” 

a) Orwell 

b) Ionesco 

c) Sartre 


15. The Brain 
l) The brain's weight begins 
to shrink from about the 
age of 

a) 15 □ 

hi 25 □ 

035 □ 


18. Opera 

1) Monteverdi's La Favola 
d'Orfeo, the earliest opera still 
regularly performed, was first 
performed in 

a) 1607 □ 

h) 1622 □ 

c) 1661 □ 

2) Which of the following has 
the highest vocal range? 

a) counter-tenor □ 

b) contralto □ 

c) soprano □ 


22. Metaphysics 

1) The “Vienna Circle” who 
taught AJ Ayer the 
Verification Principle were a 
group of philosophers known 
as 

a) Logical Positivists □ 

b) minimalists □ 

c) existentialists □ 

2) Whose “Critique of Pure 
Reason” distinguished 
between “phenomena” and 
“noumena”? 

a) Kant’s □ 

b) Sartre’s □ 

c) Schlegel's □ 


25. Truth 

1) Science is generally 

thought of by working 

scientists as 

a) true □ 

b) approximating the truth □ 

c) arbitrary in what it 

declares to be true □ 

2) Renaissance painters 

a) had no concept of progress 

in art □ 

b) sometimes believed there 

could be progress in art □ 

c) never betie\'ed there could 

be progress in art □ 


19. Ballet 
1) Margot Fonteyn's real 
name was 


23. Logic 

1) Aristotle's syllogisms were 
most comprehensively used to 
back Catholic theology by 

a) Ignatius Loyola □ 

b) Thomas u Kcmphs G 

cl Thomas Atfuinas □ 

2) Symbolic logic can describe 
a) more items than syllogisms 

could □ 


26. And finally... 
Choose one of the above 
subjects and precis it in not 
more than 50 words. Marks, 
to be used in the event of ties, 
will be given for concision, wit 
and accuracy. 


Entries should be sent, 
together with name, address 
and phone number, to: The 
Independent , i Canada 
Square, Canary Wharf, 
London EJ4 5DL. Closing 
dale for entries is IS Sep- 
tember 1996. The judges' 
decision is final. 


Smoky bacon shampoo. Believe it 


T he idea of putting alco- 
hol in lemonade and 
other innocent products 
is catching on faster than you 
think. Hen 's a check-list of 
some of the nr*' gjve-you-a-lifi 
items now on the market! 


“Moonshine” Hair Shampoo 
and Conditioner 
It is now commonplace to 
add food products to sham- 


poo (you can already find 
lemon, avocado, seaweed, 
and other edible things in 
shampoo, and it's only a mat- 
ter ol time before they add 
smoky bacon, and salt and 
vinegar), but this is the first 
lime that wine and spirits 
have been commercially 
added to shampoos. The the- 
ory is (hat alcohol can actu- 
ally be taken in through the 
scalp, so it is -possible to gel 
mildly intoxicated while actu- 
ally washing your hair. Four 
flavours: vodka, gin, whisky 
and aloe vera and tonic. 


coloured sweets marked var- 
iously “Claret”, “Burgundy", 
“Hock” and so on. Later on 
they encounter real wine for 
the’ first time, and it is a 
moment of total disillusion- 
ment - wine tastes horrible, 
nothing like the wonderful 
chewy, flabby, long-lasting 
sweets they remember from 
their childhood. Wine does 
not leave nice hits stuck 
under your gum. Wine comes 
in only one colour - red, or 
less red. After wine gums, il 
Lakes a long time to get used 
to boring old wine. But now 
Really Real Wine Gums have 
put a II this right by producing 
a wine gum which really docs 
contain wine, and tastes like 
wiue. and which, taken in 
sufficient paper bagfuls, can 
make you drunk! Be the first 
on your hlnck to he a wine 
gum snob. 



Miles Kington 


call an aperitif aftershave, 
for the man who shaves twice 
a day. “Nothing can be nicer 
than that evening shave fol- 
lowed by tbc first eocklail - 
so now" why not combine 


other Way - it actually comes 
in four different alcoholic 
flavours; rum. whisky, sherry 
and beer. So, ir for 'instance 
you come home smelling of 
whisky, all you have to do is 
brush your teeth with whisky- 
flavoured Toothpaste With 
A Taste! Then, when your 
laved one says accusingly. 
“You stink of Scotch!” you 
simply say. "Nm surprising, 
my dearest - 1 have just been 
brushing my teeth!” 


so now why not combine 
(hem? Inhale as you put on 
your aftershave -and feel the 


your aftershave - and 
difference!” 


Really Real Wine Gums 
Most people have their first 
introduction to wine through 
wine gums, those delicious!}' 


High Kick Aftershave 
Aftershave does already con- 
tain a minimum nf alcohol - 
the stuff wouldn’t be called 
Brut otherwise - hut High 
Kick arc (he first people logo 
for it and produce what they 


Toothpaste With A Taste 
T Kith paste ui (he moment is 
limited la the few boring 
available flavours such as 
mint, spearmint and pepper- 
mint, which is presumably 
why people so often brush 
their teeth to try to get rid of 
the smell of drink. The smell 
nf mint is meant to betoken 
a clean breath. But “Tooth- 
paste With a Taste ’’goes the 


Sniff-And-Go Paper Tissues 
Alcohol- imbued tissues will 
soon be ail the rage among 
the older set. If young people 
can have their lemonade 
spiked, then surely the oldies 
can sit and sniff and have a 

good time. Have a good look 

next time you see a pensioner 
apparently sulfering a bad 
ease of ‘ the sniffles. That 
smile will give him away , . . 


too much vitality and needs 
calming down a bit? We all 
know the kind of dog that 
chases its own tail all day long 
till it drives you crazv, or the 
kind of cat that fills all its 
spare lime scratching chair 
and table legs! 

Well at last there is a pet 
food which deals with them, 
beeausc “Cheers!” Dog Bis- 
cuits (and “Scat" Cat Pills) 
now have alcohol in them, 
and the effect is instanta- 
neous. Take a couple of these, 
ana your hyperactive pet will 
slow down to a reasonable : 
pace. Take a couple more, 
and it win be walking 

3W- Two more and » 

ill keel over where it stands 
and go into a deep sleep - 

slot its hangover 

3V* down when it wakes 
up Made by Bob Martini'S’ 
Pet Products. 


“Cheers!” Dog Biscuits 
Most cat and dog foods have 
traditional!} been aimed at 
giving the pel added vitality 
but what about the household 
animal that already has far 


Luckily, l have acces 
™°sc products and 
more, such as alcohol- 
shoe polish, sprav-on 
for cut flowers, eic, eti 
« lV f fust send n 
anda blank cheque.. 
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crime is theft, pure and simple 

not physically rob individuals of t h eir cash, but their victims will suffer none the less 



same: 


merchant banking house Morgan Grenfell, 
is trying to establish whether one or a num- 
ber of hs employees - all middle-class exec- 
utives -have been picking their customers’ 
pockets, while their colleagues turned a 
blind eye. Al risk have been the sums placed 
soimOw^v r" tuuc ^s savins ~ Lhrse of Morgan Grenfell’s trusts by 
: hoj ne, hut the 90,000 investors. That is where the equiv- 

^ >8 to steal. ^ aim » the alem of footprints in the flower bedsand 

a ladder in the wrong place have been 
found. The evidence appears to be invest- 


- stealing. 'Often^^^eSfy SEyjJg 

tfswssS&'SSaS! 

than somehndvV uJLP°9i s savins* rutdL 



ANDREAS WH1TTAM SMITH 


It nwynot ahvav* be e.^ , 

financial burgfc^ ** exactly 

nSZIwS Z CO y uiCr PriSSS^ S!* ® Scandinavian rompa- of wise investments made on their behalf, would attract investors to place more 

s. r “ 

sin^r- In the result is 

raaket, for instance s msuf ance 

created ^by" i5Si 1 i£?: sln P e d criminals 
which they dirSled^r^^^cates to 
eidii S w e ty y f o rthe^ h £ r ***' business 
that of their invS^ - ,RIIherihan 


nsear 

Ui;i 


m 


CN 


'‘names’’). DivertVng U,hc j^Hed 

called fraud: this j m l . hts way is 

form of theft should noirf? tfe ? cn P l «Wi of a 
of the oin^^’^^'hcMtee 

SSSSS^^^SSi 


made via Luxembourg holding companies. 
But, if malfeasance is proved, the crime win 
have been no less serious than robbing an 
old lady in her cottage. 

There are two basic forms of crime in the 
financial markets, each with innumerable 
variations. One is to create a false unpres- 
sion of value; the other is to put your chests’ 
trading profits into your own bank account 
rather than theirs, fit a common version of 
the first, above-average returns on invest- 
ments are promised. However fishy this may 
look, there are always a number of fools 
who are tempted. These greedy folk are 
paid what they have been promised, not out 


pern. You don't put the money in rock-solid 
investments but use ft to live the life of Riley. 
You make good the deficiencies that come 
up with fresh money from new investors and 
you lie and cheat to cover your tracks.” 

Morgan Grenfell's problems look to be 
essentially of this type, only in this case the 
false value would have been created by 
over-valuing shareholdings m dubious com- 
panies. The result would be to inflate the 
prices of the bank's unit trusts. In turn this 

— , would attract investors to place more 

out of their own money, although they money with Morgan Grenfell than they 
dont realise this. They are pleased ana might otherwise have done, 
word of their “good fortune” smeads. Just a week earlier, the equally prestigious 

City firm Fleming illustrated the second 
form of financial crime when it was fined a 
substantial sum and forced to compensate 
hs customers on a massive scale because me 
of its dealers operating in Hong Kong had 
systematically placed profitable trades into 
tus own account ralher than his clients’. This 
is very similar to the Lloyd's example. The 
Fleming executive dealt in a particularly 
volatile type of security. When trading was 
finished he decided which transactions 
should be booked to which accounts. The 
person concerned has mice made good 


_ . . good fortune” spreads. 

More investors are attracted ana their 
funds are used In the same way. The sys- 
tem works so long as new investors keep 
coming forward. 

The best recent example is Barlow 
Clowes, the financial company which col- 



sequent trial of Peter Clowes, prosecuting 
counsel put the case with brutal frankness: 
“You persuade people to entrust their sav- 
ings to you by telling them that they will be 
kept safe in a particular rock-solid invest- 


clients’ losses. But it is intimated that no 
crimuial proceedings are expected. 

2 hope that al least a criminal investiga- 
tion is going on. Prims fade a crime has 
been committed. The employer has been 
fined, compensation is being paid, funds 
have been put back, the dealer himself has 
resigned. But, straight away, we run into the 
special difficulties of financial crime. Is it 
the City of London police or the Hong 
Kong police who should mount an investi- 
gation? Have not the financial authorities, 
quasi-official as they are, already inquired, 
reached a conclusion and passed sentence? 
Do the police need to repeat this work? If 
they do, wOl a conviction be obtained? 
Because juries naturally find it difficult to 
understand complicated financial man- 
oeuvres, they are more reluctant to convict 
than they should be. 

These are real difficulties, but 1 think that 
they are also excuses. Middle-class people 
like to believe that crime is solely commit- 
ted by an unruly, out of work, ill-educated 
fringe of society, which has nothing to do 
with them. That is why nobody in the City 
calk financial crime what H actually is: a 
sophisticated form of stealing. 


.'tfW* 


The right to leave a living death 

In the guise of humanity, we torture the very 
old with a painful, drawn-out extinction after 
they have outlived their senses 


V 


A 


11 day they sit 
vacantly, some 
with memories, 
some without. 
Buigeoning even- 
tide homes up and down the 
land are packed with ever more 
old people, eyes moist with dis- 
tress or just rheumily empty - 
some painfully alert to their 
plight, others’ afraid because 
they understand nothing 
around them. 

The smell of cabbage, urine, 
disinfectant and air freshener 
varies a little from one home to 
another, depending on the 
decrepitude of the residents 
and the energy of the staff. It is 
%waft so immediately recog- 
nisable to those who visit these 
places thatyou imagine you can 
almost smell it on the air in 
towns like Bexhfll-on-Sea. It is 
the smell of their main industry 
- death - as surely as Middles- 
brough smells of chemicals. 
Port Sunlight of soap and 
Wandsworth of candles and 
breweries. 

Warehousing the old as they 
wait for the grim reaper in gen- 
teel despair is not hugely prof- 
itable these days, at £235 a week, 
but it is a growth industry. Jour- 
nalists covering the old are eager 
to seek out some story, an angle: 
appalled by what we see, we 
always look for someone to 
blame - the state, avaricious 
home-owners or selfish offspring. 

Last month Age Concern 
found someone else to blame - 
GPs for failing to treat depres- 
sion in old people in care 
homes. Prozac might cheer 
them up, but you could hardly 
call depression among these 
people anything other titan a 
rational response to their mis- 
erable predicament. Age Con- 
cern rites the fact that the over- 
645 have the highest suicide 
rate. Well, of course they do. 
aw look for someon e to Ma rne 

to avoid facing what is staring us 
in the face: extreme okl age can 
be terrible. A life of pain and 
loneliness, waiting for death, is a 
fate most prefer not to contem- 
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POLLY TOYNBEE 


plate, lb be sure, people can be 
treated better or worse, bat the 
essential truth remains that life 
in these homes is not fife at all, 
but a drawn-out miserable death. 
Kindness should oblige us to 
help those wl»waitfto& grace- 
fully. 

Viators to residential homes 
will know that familiar embar- 
rassment when a casual “How 
are you?” leads suddenly to 
someone plucking your hand 
and asking to die. “There, there, 
you’ll feel better in a moment 
when the tea comes along,” is all 
we can say, backing away. 

That is what we all do, as a 
society. We back away from 
die horror of the life these peo- 

The frail old are 
drugged, tubed, 
bagged and 
placed in dying 
rooms 


pie lead, doing nothing, going 
nowhere, alone, forgotten. Even 
those who are visited a little, 
even those with jfiashesof mem- 
ory remaining have a quality of 
life most of us would regard as 
torture. So do most of them. 

The Catholics have a prayer 
to St Joseph for the “good 
death” Mercifully, most of us do 
die at home or in hospital after 
a short iliness. Only an unludty 
5 per cent of people end up bad 
enough to need residential care. 
Moral panjekers imagine, we 


families care less than they did. 
Not so. A far higher p r op o rti on 
of the old used to end their days 
in the workhouse or other insti- 
tutions 100 years aga But as the 
numbers of very old grow, so 
there are many more demented 
octogenarians. The healthier we 
become, the more of us there 
will be who outhve our senses. 

Signing a “living wifl”, as many 
wisely now do, may prevent doc- 
tors keeping us alive with offi- 
cfousmedk^ interventions. But 
it will do nothing to prevent a fife 
like this. The right to die easily 
at a time of our choosing ought 
to be a basic human right - an 
essential part of the right to fife, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness, 
because there is no possible 
happiness for many of these 
lie except in freedom from 


Objections to euthanasia are 
trivial compared with the tor- 
ture carried out in the name of 
“life". Some say they fear mass 
extermination of. the old by a 
cost-cutting stale or pressure 
from inheritance-hungry off- 
spring. But it would be simple 
to establish a tribunal to deter- 
mine whether someone was 
genuinely expressing a wish to 
die. A lethal injection is an easy 
and gentle way to go. We treat 
animals better. 

The thought is too frighten- 
ing. What politician would dare 
stand up and propose it? Yet in 
this cowardice is dreadful cru- 
elty, -measured out in hour after 



where nothing ever happens, 
except the ncxtincrafuldeatb. 
Death rowin jail is not more ter- 
rible than these dying homes. 

There is an urgency in con- 
sidering the right to die. In 
America the population is so 
deeply into denial of death that 
its existence is virtually a state 
secret There, the welfare system 
- Medicaid - has devised a cru- 
elty far-worse, ^ whereby old peo~ 


den and fed through tubes. So 


the frail old with no one to care, 
for them axe drugged, tubed, 
bagged and placed in profitable 
rows of beds in dying rooms on 
Medicaid wards A worse way to 
die is hard to imagine. 

When the novelist Joan 
Brady discovered this horror, 
she spent two years researching 
a shocking book about it - 
which no American publisher 
would print, although she is a 
Whitbread Award winner. Tbo 
horrible, they said. No one 
wants to know this stuff. She 
turned it into a novel, the mov- 
ing and very alarming Death 
Comes for Peter Pan, published 
here -but not in the US. 

Her tale is a warning for us, 
because already the rules about 
who the NHS treats for free are 
being tightened, as they by to 
turn people out of free beds on 
to the social services. It seems a 


long way off, maybe, but as pric- 
ing per case becomes a more 
exact science, we may also start 
dragging and mtubanng old peo- 
ple to ensure that patients meet 
a criterion laid down by pur- 
chasers before they pay the 
provider hospital. 

Wfe, like the Americans, shud- 
der and look away from the 
process of dying. Maybe a lot of 
people will have stopped read- 
ing this by now. Tonight ou 
Channel 4, Paul Walson (The 
WxrGtune and Sylvcmia Waters) 
directs an elegiac film called 
The Home, about life in one of 
the nicer than average homes. 
He thinks many people will 
probably switch off, rather than 
watch this Irving death. The film 
has a moralising tendency to 
look -for neglectful children to 
blame for these people’s lonely 
plight -it eases our own fears to 


blame this misery on someone. 
But I find a much dearer mes- 
sage than that Two of the resi- 
dents want to die. A poor young 
priest is caught idiotically off 
guard when he asks deeply reU- 
gious Elsie, “Is there anything 
you want me to pray for?” “Just 
pray I (fie, that's aB,” she says. He 
founders fatuously and instead 
proceeds “to give thanks to God 
for the gift of life". 

Of course it is easier for us 
to fulminate about “The sys- 
tem” or the callousness of 
modern society. But for most 
of us decrepitude itself is what 
we fear. The right to escape 
that fate when we choose 
would take away that fear. 
This is the last great frontier in 
the battle for human rights. 
The right to life is not enough 
- we most have the right to 
refuse life loo. 


Waiting game: wo 
back away from the 
horror of the lives 
these people lead 

Craig Easton 


Synonyms 

to call 
one’s own 

William Hartston 
assesses claims to 
words by association 

T fae word “dictatorial" has been 
Blaired around a good deal this 
week, indeed so much that the 
Labour leader’s associations with the 
word have overtaken those of the iron 
lady herself Of the 852 instances of the 
word “dictatorial” on our database, 
there are now 73 associated with 
“Blair”, 58 with “Thatcher and only 23 
with “Saddam”. But will Tony Blair suc- 
ceed in capturing the word for himself 
in the way that "doe-eyed", for exam- 
ple, immediately evokes one particular 
name, or, a few years ago, “fragrant" 
needed no more identification? 

In order to daim a particular phrase 
for one's own, one should be required 
to capture a certain percentage of all 
its usages. So let’s see bow some 
phrases and their main users fare. The 
table below indicates the number of 
appearances of given words or phrases 
in the database, and the number 
where the phrase occurs in the same 
article as the indicated name or names. 

big ears 338 

big ears & Noddy 265 

bjg ears & Charles 46 

bruiser 630 

bruiser & Clarke 99 

bruiser & Prescott 44 

crybaby 79 

crybaby & Gascoigne 8 

cuckold 223 

cuckold & Parker Bowles 37 
doe-eyed 259 

doe-eyed & princess 47 

fragrant 1,737 

fragrant & Archer 89 

incandescent with rage 235 

incandescent with rage 
& Major 33 

toe-sucking 457 

toe -sucking & Fergie 228 

toe -sucking & Mellor 121 

toe-sucking & Fergie 
& Mellor 14 

waif-like 345 

waif-like & Kate Moss S3 

Thus of the 630 instances of the 
word “bruiser”, 99 occur in connection 
with Kenneth Clarke and 44 with 
John Prescott. In other words, Ken- 
neth Clarke has a bruising 15.8 per 
cent of the bruiser market compared 
with Mr Prescott’s 7.0 per cent 
Mary Archer, once the veiy per- 
sonification of fragrance, now claims 
only 5.1 percent (but our database only 
goes back to 1993). Sfoifiar calculations 
enable us to arrive at a definitive top 
10 based on percentages (we exclude 
Noddy, who is only in the original list 
through association): 

1. toe-sucking Ferae 49.9 

2. toe-sucking Mefior 26.4 

3. incandescent with rage 
Major 24.4 

4. waif-like Kate Moss 24.1 

5. doe-eyed princess 18.1 

6. cuckold Parker Bowles 16.6 

7. bruiser Clarke 15-7 

8. big eats Charles 13.6 

9. crybaby Gascoigne 10.1 

10. dictatorial Blair 8.6 


. The archbishop’s book of revelations 

h k or( j jungle is dismayed about a new biography. But controversy was inevitable, says Adrian Hastings 



J obertRimde ■ 

Carpenter to be his — — — 
^biographer just before he 
ed as Archbishop of Canterbuiy m 
iaryI«L A book wffl be published 

mouth and extracts have begun 

:ariogmanew^wperseriateation- 

jrd Runcie is new dismayed about 
*aracter of the book and that it 
ild have been published m his hre- 

. Yet five years ago Mr Carpenter 

ied to him the ideal choice. The 
>f an old friend, the former Bishop 
xford. Carpenter faadwnttoiw 
estmg book about the Christian 
ay clique surrounding hewis 
JRR Tolkien. Surety he won ki 
line the skills of a professional 
r with a sensitive understanding 
modern archbishop’s QjUn 

"■.--aESivssStaS 


pty . - . 

don to help 
ding or e 


tmrv needs to oe 
aids the complexities of 
l business, is 

hits working through ^ftwes 
beth Palace, and is exception- 
Teet- Carpenter is snnuly not 



>ased tits boos 

« Of what Lord Runcie fom- 
Ito him. The former arch- 
i seems, thought he was sun- 


iba^tuHuv. informa- 
,y in Carpenter’s under- 
standing of events. Carpenter thought 
be was getting the material that would 
be skflfolty edited to provide the core 
for his biography. Perhaps the basic 
misunderstanding lay in the differing 
conventions of two generations. 

Lord Runcie knew he was befog 
taped and at great length; he lay 
down no condition as to the use of this 
material He had, it seems, always 
wanted publication to await his death. 
But again he entered into no agree- 
ment to that effect. Carpenter, imder- 
standably, wanted the book published 

once it was finished. What use would 
it be to leave it in a cupboard for 
another 10 yearn or so? And what 
alternative had Carpenter to copcen- 
tratingon the more sensational issues 
in what was otherwise a ^ajKusefid 

and largely undistinguished lne. 

Lord Runcie has written rather lit- 
tle. He is not a theologian ors^tem- 
aric thinker. There is no collection oi 
published material to getyour teeth 
{nta The life of a pnflj ™tofbr 
years been a re^onsiblethMl^^ 
Principal and diocesan bidwp isterdty 
fu-mtU if^nnwantabioerapnyanfl 



write it, what can you expect but con- 


centration on gay clergy, Gariy Ben- 
nett’s tragic suicide after penning a 
preface to Qodsfixrd'S Clerical Dmaay 
that was critical of Rundc; Tfeny Waite’s 
over-glamorised missions; and indis- 
cretions about the Royal Family? 

Humphrey Carpenter surety had 
therighttogoforvrard,andLordRzm- 
rie’s bitter response that “1 have done 
my best to die before this book is pub- 
tished” - provided as a postscript to 
the book- seems rather belated wis- 


Runcie’s problem was the 
appearance of extensive 
authority but little power 

dom and can have little effect other 
than to help sell the book. 

Mr Carpenter is not unkind. And 
yet ... If Lord Runcie was unwise to 
choose hjm in the first place, acd stfll 
more unwise to impose no conditions 
wh«i talking for horns off the cuff into 
a tape recorder, one may still fed that 
Mr Carpenter has betrayed the trust 
of his father’s old friend and the tra- 
dition of moral responsibility implied 
by the “official biographer* of an 


Archbishop of Canterbuiy. Some- 
thing more weighty was needed. 

The book is unlikely to do the rep- 
utation of either man any service. Yet 
neither is a villain, and it would be silly 
to blacken Carpenter as a biographer, 
just as it is silty to denounce Runcie 
as befog an inadequate archbishop. 

Lord Runrie’s enemies will, of 
course, turn the knife in the wound as 
far as they can. It will do no good to 
their church, and most of the criticisms 
are misguided. 

Thfce the case of Garry Bennett. Mr 
Carpenter quotes the remark in Dr 
Beimett's diary that he had hoped to be 
made Bishop of Oxford, when Richard 
Harries git the job. Yet ft is ludicrous 
tothinklkmnettcouldbavebemidio- 
sen - no cne less suitable isearity imag- 
inable. But the fact that Carpenter does 
not seem to see this (nor Bennett's 
friends either) sunpty shows how far 
they are detached man reality. 

The most Runcie might have found 
for Bennett was a cathedral canonry. 
Probably he was^ wrong ever to suggest 
he might arrange anything. But Ben- 
nett was an able church historian and 
had been a useful speech-writer for 
him on . many occasions. A modern 
archbishop £• ! has considerable open- 
ings for patronage, but also the inabil- 


ity to force someone through against 
reasoned opposition. 

That realty was Runde’s problem all 
along - the appearance of extensive 
authority but very little power. He saw 
his main task, correctly, as one of hold- 
ing the different sides of a divided 
church together, not one of imposing 
his own view. Intellectual leadership 
can actually come better from some- 
one other than Canterbuiy. 

He has been derided for “sitting on 
the fence with both ears to the 
ground”. But is that not actually quite 
a responsible position for a leader 
while great debates are going forward 
between enthusiasts of Offering views? 

As Anglicans sensibly refuse to 
credit their primate with infallibility, 
what more can they require? In Lora 
Runcie’s own almost agonised words: 
“If anybody thinks it is easy and it 
doesn t cost veiy much to your per- 
sonal soul to pursue the middle wary, 
if anybody thinks that ft's sunpty try- 
ing to please everybody like a 
chameleon, let them come and liy and 
ponder the scripture and say their 
.prayers and hold ihe Church together." 

The writer is die author of 'Robert 
Runcie' (1991) and Emeritus Professor 
of Theology at Leeds University. 
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obituaries / gazette 


Merlin Thomas 


Merlin Thomas was an out- 
standing teacher of French lit- 
erature and language as well as 
an enthusiastic provider of 
theatre in the Oxford of the 
Fifties, Sixties and Seventies. 

He held a Fellowship at New 
College (where he remained 
throughout his career), to which 
he was elected in 1952 after 
completion of his DFhil thesis 
on the Quart Uvre of Rabelais. 
Yet he seemed to be of a dis- 
position to look on scholarship 
less as a passage to research 
achievement than as matter 
and insight for direct commu- 
nication (the study of Rabelais 
led directly to lectures on the 
French humanist tradition), in 
which he was a product of the 
Oxford of his time. He was an 
excellent linguist; furthermore, 
French and France gave him 
something he perhaps valued 
more than he realised - anoth- 
er identity. And beyond this be 
had the gift of empathy, with 
both his subject and his students 
(graduate as well as under- 
graduate), to whose interests be 
was totally devoted. 

His publications were few: 
two school editions of modem 
French plays, of which one - 
dealing with Anouilh's L Alou- 
ette - has enjoyed continuing 
success: a Festschrift for W.G. 
Moore, Modem : stage and study, 
edited by him and W illiam 
Hcrwarth in 1973, on the occa- 
sion of the Moliere tercente- 
nary; Louis-Ferdinand dime 
in 1979; and. with Raymond Es- 
coffey, the Penguin French Dic- 
donaryin 1985. His advocacy of 
C61ine as novelist and polemi- 
cist was the outcome of a no- 
table series of lectures, which 
with earlier sets of lectures, 
more particularly on Balzac 
and Zola, led to a projected crit- 
ical study of the 19th- and 20th- 
century French novel, which 
illness prevented him complet- 
ing. Most likely, the format of 
the lecture with its emphasis on 
performance suited him best. 

His pursuit of theatre was 
wholehearted and falls into 
three phases: his organisation of 
Oxford University Drama So- 
ciety tours in France, propi- 
tiously launched with an 
invitation to the Avignon festi- 
val in the trail-blazing days of 
Jean Vtlar, and continuing into 
the Fifties; his dose assodation 
(as directorial board member) 
with the now legendary Mead- 



director was acquiring an un- 
acceptable “PPE strain”), lb 
some extent he lacked tolerance 
where his sympathies did not lie, 
and this at times affected his 
judgment of people; but he was 
quick to puncture pretentious- 
ness and self-importance. He al- 
ways had the outlet of a social 
life away and apart from Ox- 
ford. Vacations were spent in 
France and in Italy, which ear- 
ly cm became a second home 

with a flat of his own in Syracuse 

dose to his great friend Giovanni 
SaJeri, who lived there with his 
wife and famil y. Increasingly af- 

ter retirement he came to cen- 
tre his life there and visits to 
Oxford- grew more infrequent, 
Sicily more than anywhere else 
afforded him sanctuary. 

In him there was a degree of 
tension between the public and 
the private man, ana certainly 
at times he gave the impression 
of not being quite at ease with 
himself. He was uneasy too if 
certain codes of behaviour were 
breached: many conventions 
he eschewed, but unconven- 
tionality disturbed him as did a 
too public display of. exuber- 
ance. These contradictions may 
have contributed to his foil and 
real charm, bat they made for 
emotional loneliness. The last- 
ing impression, however, is of 
his good nature and generosi- 
ty. In his Savfle House rooms he 
was always accessible to those 
who needed him, unaffectedly 
welcoming to friends or as host 
in the spontaneous parties he 
threw. He was a good raconteur 
and the ideal companion. 

His colleagues and friends 
(many of them french) and stu- 
dents (who often became 
friends) valued him highly, as he 
did them, being ever solicitous 
for their welfare (a remark of 
his - “I have to tell you Gian- 
ni does not like chicken" - 
with each syllable given English- 
as-a-foreign-language. articular 
tion, on being offered roast 
fowl at an al fresco meal in Nor- 
mandy, slays in the mind). 
Among his recreations were 
strenuous hill-walking in Whies 
in all weathers, reading thrillers 
and accounts of mountaineer- 
ing. and listening to Italian 
pop music. 

Station Lee 


Thomas: the 0ft of empathy 


who was its director of 
productions until the mid- 
Seventies, in the reopened Ox- 
ford Playhouse; finally, his own 
productions with the Oxford 
University French Club of 
rarefy seen French classical 
theatre at the Playhouse (a 
performance of be Mariage de 
Figaro was given to mark the 
play’s bicentenary, in the pres- 
ence of Jacques de Beaumar- 
chais, die playwrights direct 
descendant). 

Thomas was the only child of 
a Congrega tioualist minister, 
whose calling required him to 
move home at regular intervals. 
He attended first Bolton 
School, then ’Gun ton School, 
from where he won a scholar- 
ship to New College. However, 
before taking this up, he chose 
to spend six months in the 
French Alps at Grenoble, where 
he undoubtedly developed his 
mountaineering skills (these 
remained with him: his post-war 
rooms in a comer of the New 


College quad provided a tra- 
verse which had to be under- 


ow Players, founded by his 
friend Frank 


Hauser in 1956, 


taken without touching the 
floor) and a short period teach- 
ing at the Dragon School, Ox- 
ford, where he was strongly 
impressed by Jock Lynam’s lib- 
ertarian methods. He graduat- 
ed in Modem Languages in 
1941, thereafter serving in the 
Army until 1946 when he re- 
turned to New College as tutor 
and lecturer in French. 

Thomas played a full part in 
the life of the university. If be 
showed signs of developing a 
taste for intrigue in college 
politics this was not entirely out 
of character nor inconsistent 
with the centrality of college life. 
He bad fierce litres and dislikes, 
expressed with gusto, and his in- 
variable good-humour (char- 
acteristic was his view that the 
Maison Franchise under a new 


John Meriin Thomas, French 
scholar: bom Coventry JO May 
1920; Fellow and Tutor, New 
College , Oxford 1952-87; died 
Syracuse 17Juh r 1996. 


Susan Cowdy 


Susan Cowdy was a well-known 
figure in the conservation of the 
natural history of her native 
Buckinghamshire, and at a na- 
tional level through her work 
with the British Trust for Or- 
nithology (BTO), the Royal 
Society fbr the Protection of 
Birds? (RSPB), the Bardsey 
Island Trust and other bodies. 

She fust visited Bardsey Is- 
land - the nature reserve in 
North Wiles which is famous for 
its breeding sea-birds and 
the rare red-billed crow, the 
chough - as a volunteer cook at 
its recently founded bird 
observatory in 1957. 

From cook she graduated to 
council member of the obser- 
vatory add began a study of the 
island’s chough population. In 
Britain this is a very rare breed- 
ing bird found in the Celtic 
fringes in west Wales, the west 
of Ireland and south-west Soot- 
land. Later that interest led to 
the setting up of a national cen-. 
sus of the species through the 
BTO. In 1976 she was the prime 
mover of the appeal that led 
to the purchase of the island 
and the establishment of the 
Bardsey Island Trust 

She was also active in her na- 
tive Buckinghamshire. She 
played a key role in the devel- 
opment of the Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Naturalists Trust, and 
was instrumental in creating a 
series of nature reserves in the 



Cowdy: chough watching 


area - choosing the sites, per- 
suading landowners and farm- 
ers to co-operate and raising 
money for purchase. In the 
1970s she founded the Bucks 
Bird Club and served on the 
councils of both the RSPB and 
the BTO and was vice-president 
oftbe latter. Though she was al- 
ways keen to promote others, 
honours did come to her. She 
was Bernard Ticker Medallist 
of the BTO in 1968 and in 1995 
received the highest honour 
the conservation world can of- 
fer, the .Christopher Cadbury 
Medal of the Royal Society for 
Nature Conservation. 

Bom Susan Stewart-Liberty 
in 1914, she grew up in the 
Chilteni village The Lee. owned 
and remodelled by her family, 
whose business was Liberty’s, 
the Regent Street store. Her 
chQdhood was a blend of influ- 
enceswhicb included the circles 
of artists and craftspeople as- 
sociated with the shop, the nat- 
ural world of the Chilteras. 
horses and hunting with the Old 
Berkeley, and a large and close- 
knit family. An early marriage 
took her to Northern Ireland 
where John Cowdy, her hus- 
band, worked in bis family's 
linen business. He, like her, was 
an accomplished point-to-point 
rider. Susan Cowdy, soon w ilb 
three small children, did not be- 
come an isolated young moth- 
er. She had a wide circle of 
varied friends, and chil dc ar e be- 
came largely a matter for the 
nanny while she bought, broke 
and sold horses to supplement 
the family income. The family 
returned to The Lee during the 
Second World Wir. and it was 
after her children left home that 
her childhood interest in natural 
history and especially birds 
came to the fore. 

Susan Cowdy had the ca- 
pacity to gel people to enjoy do- 
ing exactly what she wanted 
them to da She herself was al- 
ways wining to turn her hand to 

anything. She had little relevant 
formal education, but through 


talking, reading and observation 
she became as Imowledgeable 
as many professionals. 

Her home was the hub of this 
activity. People came and went 
continuously. Round the kit- 
chen table might be a near 
neighbour responsible for the 
catering al the focal brmg-and- 
buy sale: a prominent figure in 
the international conservation 
movement; a teenager in need 
of a temporary refuge: a plant 
ecologist; a lobster fisherman 
from Lleyn en route to the Boat 
Show in Loudon: all engaged 
with Cowdy in animated dis- 
cussion of Bardsey Island pol- 
itics or the likely winner of the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup. 

Unlike most naturalists of her 
generation she did not travel the 
world when cheap airfares be- 
came available. The British 
Isles provided more than 
enough to delight her eye and 
feed her curiosity. The New 
Year would usually find her on 
the north Norfolk coast or at 
Gibraltar Point in Lincolnshire, 
eyes watering in the easterly 
blast as she identified waders. 
Spring was the time for the flow- 
ers of the Burrcn. the choughs 
of western Ireland and visits to 
Irish relatives - Bardsey drew 
her in the migration season. But 
perhaps she was happiest of all 
walking the dogs in the beech 
woods and on the downland of 
the Chiliems she came to love 
in her childhood. 

People always interested her 
as much as the natural world and 
almost to the end of her life she 
would delight local audiences 
with scurrilous talks about the 
free generations of her family who 
had lived in her Chiltem village. 

Martin Richards 


Susan Stewart-Uberty. natural 
historian and conservationist: 
bom The Lee, Buckinghamshire 
6 August 1914 : MBE 1981; 
married 1935 John Coyvdy 
(died J974; one son, nvo daugh- 
ters); died Stoke Mandevilk. 
Bucftingtiamshire 9 July 1996. 



Emile Noel 


A sensation: Welitsch In the title-role of Peter Brook’s Salome designed by Salvador Dal! 


Photograph: Hutton Getty 


Ljuba Welitsch 


After Donna Anna, in the per- 
son of the Bulgarian soprano 
Ljuba Welitsch, exploded on to 
Cavern Garden stage on 20 
September 1947 during the vis- 
it of the Vienna State Opera to 
London, Don Giovanni never 
seemed quite the same again to 
any in the audience that night. 
When, two days later, she sang 
the title role of Salome . con- 
ducted by Clemens Krauss, the 
impact was even more shatter- 
ing. Welitsch not only looked 
young and glamorous with her 
gorgeous red hair, but she 
sounded like a beautiful teenag- 
er, while her brilliant, powerful 
voice rose effortlessly above 
the orchestra in the final 
monologue. 

The following year she sang 
as a guest artist "with Covenl 
Garden's recently formed res- 
ident company, returning fre- 
quently until 1953. By then her 
voice had deteriorated to a 
shadow of its former glory. 
Welitsch was only 40, but "a 
throat operation, and the un- 
stinting generosity of lone 
which die always lavished on her 
audiences, bad taken their 
inevitable toll. 


Ljuba Welitsch was bom in 
Borisovo. She studied Philoso- 
phy at Sofia University before 
beginning to train her voice, first 
in the Sofia Conservatory, then 
in Vienna at the Music Acade- 
my with Theo Iierhammer. In 
1936 she made her dlbut in a 
small part in Louise with the Na- 
tional Opera, Sofia, and in 1937 
was engaged at Graz, where she 
remained for four years, singing 
Nedda and Sophie; Cherubino, 
Susanna and Fiordiligi; Pucci- 
ni's Manon, Mimi, Musetta and 
Butterfly. In 1941 she moved to 
Hamburg and two years later to 
Munich. Meanwhile she made 
guest appearances in Berlin 
and Vienna, where her perfor- 
mance of the Composer in Ari- 
adne auf Naxos caught the 
attention of Richard Strauss. He 
suggested that she sing Salome, 
at a performance in honour of 
his 80th birthday in 1944, con- 
ducted by the composer himself. 

After "the Second World \Mir 
she became a member of the Vi- 
enna Stale Opera, making her 
memorable visit to Covcnt Gar- 
den in 1947 and adding sever- 
al roles to her repertory, 
including Desdemona. Aida 


and the Trovatore Leonora; 
Chrysothemis (Elektra): Lisa 
{The Queen of Spades), Tktyana, 
Jenufa and Minnie {The Girl of 
the Golden West). 

With Covent Garden Opera 
she sang Aida, Lisa, Salome in 
the notorious production di- 
rected by Peter Brook and de- 
signed tty Salvador Dali, which 
caused a major sensation; and 
two Puccini roles, both of which 
were perfectly suited to her 
vocal and dramatic gifts: Musei- 
la and Tosca. With Gtynde- 
boume Opera at the Edinburgh 
Festival (194S-49) she sang 
Donna Anna and Amelia (Un 
balio in maschera ). 

Welitsch made her Metro- 
politan d£but in 1949 as Salome 
and sang there for four seasons 
in her usual repertory, being 
specially admired as Rosaliode 
in Die Fledermaus. Though her 
voice lost its strength and lus- 
tre after the throat operation, 
she continued to sing in Vien- 
na. mainly in character roles, 
until the end of the 1950s. 

She then became an actress, 
appearing in films and on tele- 
vision. In 1972 she returned to 
the Metropolitan for 127 per- 


formances of the Duchess of 
Crakenthorp (a non-singing 
role) in La FiUedu regiment, reg- 
ularly stealing the show with the 
tremendous force of her per- 
sonality, despite the presence of 
Joan Sutherland and Luciano 
Pavarotti in the cast. 

Her three commercial 
recordings of the final scene 
from Salome (two made in Vi- 


enna, one in New York) remain 
vividoi 


unrivalled for their vividness and 
erotic impact: she can also be 
heard in two complete versions 
of Salome , pirated from the 
Metropolitan, as well as a com- 
plete Don Giovanni and a 
recital disc with selections from 
her favourite roles in opera 
and operetta. Perhaps the best 
of these are Lisa’s two arias 
from The Queen of Spades 
which, although sung in Ger- 
man, give a very fine impression 
of her dramatic power in 
Tfchaikovsky's opera. 

Elizabeth Forties 


Ljuba Welitschkowa (Ljuba 
Welitsch), opera singer bom 
?0 July 


Borisovo 10 July 1913; twice 
married (marriages dissolved); 
died 31 August 1996. 


Felicitously and accurately," 
writes Thm Dafyefl, Richard: 
Mayne, hunself a Brussels m- : 
sider, describes Emile .Noel as’ - '• 
a “grey eminence” [obfcnar*,^ : - 
Septemberj.But as ^politician ; •' 
j and an indirectly elected MEP 
: from I976to 1979, may! recask,: 
the warmth of the welcome*©- : 
corded by Noel to the -fissf--. 
British Labour delegation to Ife 
European Parliament^ and. tB&v . 
help that he gave anyof us wifo^ 
had the curiosity to inquire#* -- 
him about the seemingfyByzan: V ' 
tine labyrinth ofthe European: 
Community empire, of wiucbTie 
was the Grand vizier. Luriong 
in. the greyness and the;’ can- 
nence was a delirious, if GalEb, '. 
sense of humour and a capaci- 
ty to recall events with sparkling 

clarity of insight • • 

One balmy night in Stras- : 
booig in 1976, he invited hisold - - 
friend Sir Geoffrey de Freitas*. 
MEP. MP, Munster in the Attlee 
government, to dinner, and me 
— as a young MEP who hap- 
pened to be there - to tag. 
along, too. Noel told us an ex-- 
traordinary, and I believe hitiF- 
erto imprinted. stray to winch he . 
was one of the few to be privy.' . 

It was at what turned put to 
be a crucial meeting in'the his- ^ 
tory of Europe, on 1/2 June 1955 .. 
at Messina in Sidfy, atte n de d by 
senior ministers, and European 
heavyweights such as Paul- . 
Henri Spaak, Jean Monnet, : .... 
Gtty Mofiet, and Walter 
stein. The British representative ■: 
was not from the Foreign Office 
but (by design, because Britain 
led Europe “as a trade 
matter”) from the Board of 
Trade. 

It was bad enough, twinkled - 
Noel, that Angfeterre did not 
send a minister. It was worse 
that if it were to be an official 
that represented Grand Bre- 
tagne, it were not a Foreign Of- 
fice official. It was even worse 
still that the particular official 
dispatched to the birth of Eu- 
rope scarcely showed even a po- 
lite interest in proceedings 
which were to pirate historic. . 

Instead, reminisced NoSl, he 
played hookie from die recep- 
tions and out-of-conference 
discussions, slopping even some 
of the formal sessions and in- 
dulged in his passion for pur- 
suing butterflies and moths in 
the beautiful Sicilian country- 
side. Noel said that he did not 
doubt that Russell Bretberton 
was a very clever man and cer- 
tainly a most 11 distingue ento- 
mologist*' (he was author of 
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Britain and Ireland volumes 
and 10. 1979-83). But he added 
acidly that if Wadham College, 
Oxford, had taught its students 


and fellows (of whom Brether- 
from 


ton was one from 1928 to 1945) 
the same manners that he him- 
self learnt at the Ecole Normaie 
Superieure, the British might 
have been wiser about the stir- 
ring of events in post-war Eu- 
rope. And. added Noel, if 
Bretherton had not had to go- 
home early at the end of the ex- 
pert discussion of the Inter- 
Go vemmental (Spaak) Com- 
mittee in November 1955, the 
development of Europe might 
have been different - and, Noel 
implied, better politically, be- 
cause he thought that British 
participation mattered. 

“(’bus n'avez aucune iddef 
he said, how damaging the al- 
titude of British ministers and 
Bretherton was to Britain and 
to Europe. 
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Air Marshal Sir Arthur McDonald 
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In 1937 Arthur McDonald was 
put in charge of the * nailed 
Biggin Hill experiment. This was 
vital in developing the system of 
ground- to-air control without 
which the RAF could not have 
won the Battle of Britain. It also 
convinced the Government that 
the expense of building a chain 
of radar stations around 
Britain's coast was a worthwhile 


one. 

McDonald was bom in South 
Africa and grew up in St Kitts 
and .Antigua. Later he obtained 
an Engineering degree at Pc- 
ter house, Cambridge, and in 
1924 joined the RAH After a 
routine peacetime career his 
critical appointment came in 
1937. 

When Sir Henry Tizard and 
his colleagues first demon- 
strated the potentialities of 
radar (or Radio Direction Find- 
ing as it was then called), there 
were many who remained to be 
convinced of its practical ap- 
plication to air defence - and in- 
deed of the real validity of any 
air defence (“The bomber will 
always gel through," Stanley 
Baldwin, among others, was 



McDonald: ground control 

Photpgraph: Huton Getty 


quoted as saying). Among those 
who maintained faith in its 
practicality was Lord Swinton. 
the far-seeing Air Minister. 

On the airfield at Biggin Hill 
there was established an ex- 
perimental flight of fighters 
designed to assess the merits, 
not only of radar, but of the 
whole concept of ground com- 
mand and control, of which Air 
Chief Marshal Hugh Denud- 
ing, the recently appointed 
Commandcr-in-Chiei of Fight- 


er Command, was such a fervent 
advocate. Swinton told Mc- 
Donald at the time of the ex- 
periments: “I hope you realise 
that the whole future of 
this country depends on the re- 
sults which you obtain at Biggin 
Hill.* 

The results produced con- 
vinced even the most sceptical 
of observers. The vital radar sta- 
tions, command and control 
installations and a barely ade- 
quate number of modern fight- 
er aircraft were provided in the 
nick of time before the outbreak 
of the Second World War. For 
his contribution to that success 
McDonald was awarded the 
Air Force Cross. 

He repeated that success in 
1941 with the so-called Duxford 
flare path. At the time enemy 
intruder aircraft were proving 
a real menace to our night- 
flying operations owing to the 
intensity of airfield lighting 
which such operations de- 
manded. McDonald's Duxford 
flare path was so cleverly de- 
signed as to be invisible to the 
enemy, so much so that during 
its use only one aircraft was shot 


down when landing at Duxford. 
and that because the pilot, a 
visitor, insisted on using the 
normal landing lights. 

Unusually McDonald com- 
bined high technical ability with 
a real gift for dealing with hu- 
man beings at all levels. Not unlv 
was he eventually to become .Air 
Member for Personnel in the 
Air Council but he was popu- 
lar and respected in a number 

of service appointments mixing 

with international organisations 
and people. These included 
being AOC of Training at 
air headquarters India "and 
Comma nocr-in-Chief of the 
fledgling Pakistani .Air Force. 
He won a great reputation for 
understanding, managing and 
encouraging some of the best 
people involved in the forma- 
tive years of several air forces; 
and for fairness and integritv in 
the Royal Air Force. 

Outside the Service his over- 
riding interest was in sailing, 
where he excelled both in ad- 
ministration and personal per- 
formance. Ho founded the 
renowned Scletar Yacht Club in 
Singapore and later helped to 


start the Royal Air Force Sail- 
ing Association on the Welsh , 
Harp; both clubs being for all *- 
ranks. He raced 12ft dinghies 
with the Ranclagh Sailing Club 
and later X-boats with the Roy- 
al Lvmington Yacht dub, win- 
ning his last race when over 90 
years old. His wife, and the 
mother of his four children, 
screed as his skilled and en- 
thusiastic crew throughout his 
sailing career He represented 
Great Britain in the Firefly sin- 
gle-handed class at the 1948 
Olympic Games, in which he 
was the oldest competitor and 
so took the Olympic oath al the 
opening ceremony. 

Arthur McDonald lived his 
long bfe in challenging rimes. 

He met all the challenges that 
came his way. 

Christopher Foxtey-Nonis 
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Arthur milium Baynes McDon- 
ald. airforce officer bom 14 June 
SJHFC 1938; CB 1949, KCB 
_ Commander-in-Chief, 
Pakistan Air Force 1955- 
57: married 1928 Maty Gray (two 
■sow. nto daughters); died 26 July 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


MUNRO KERR: A memorial scoice 
for Duncan MuarpKorwiUbc held 
at 5pm on Monday 28 October IWb, 
at the Temple Church. London EC4. 


For Gazette BIRTHS. MARRIAGES* 
DEATHS, please telephone 0171-293 
2011 or<hxOi7t-2ft3 2010. Charges are 
£&50 a line (VAT extra). 


Birthdays 

Mr Richard Adams, former chief ex- 
ecutive ofP&O, 75; Miss Pauline 
Baynes, designer and book illustra- 
tor. 74; Sir tbm Cowic, life president. 
Conic Group. 74: Professor John 
Davis, %idto. An Scuta Qjlfc^c, Ox- 

ford. 55; Mr Erie Forth MP, Minis- 
ter of State. Department of 
Education and Employment. 52: Sir 
John Gorton, statesman. 55; Mr 
Robin Hyman, publisher. 65; Sir 
John Lovoridge. former MP. 71: Sir 
Peter Macadam, former chairman. 
BAT Industries. 75: Sir Anthony 
May, High Court judge. 56; The Rev 
Professor Norman Port ecus, theo- 


logical scholar. 98; Mr CSff Robert- 
son. actor. 71: Mr James Sabbea- 

Claiu. Headmaster of Winchester 

College. 55; Mr Richard Sharpe, rug- 
by player. 58; Mr Dave Stewart, 
rock musician and producer, 44: Dr 
the Hon Shirley SunnncrsfaU former 
Labour MP, 65: Mr Chaim Topol ac- 
Wt. bl: Miss Margaret Tyock. actress 
65: Air Commodore Robert W'righiH 
former secretary, Rugby FocibaU 
Union. 76. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Arroand-Jean-dn Plc»is dc 
Richelieu, cardinal and statesman. 
1585: Luigi Gah-anl pbnidai. 1737; 


William Bligh. captain of the 
Bounft. 1754: Alexander Nasmyth, 
painter. 1755; Gaetano MilancM. 
scholar and writer on art. 1813; Ed- 
uard Hildchnindl. painter, 1SJK: 
Jane Ellen Harrison, axchacplngjsi. 
IS50: Max Reinhardt fGoldmannl. 
theatre director. IS73; James Ever- 
shed Agate, theatre critic. 1*77; 
.Arthur Freed, popular lyridsl .nut 
producer. 18*14; Ccsue P.iwse. pod 
and novelist. 1 ( M5; Pool Goodman, 
novdict, playwright and puct. IW 1. 
Deaths: William LKiUgof England 
(the Conquemr), H87; James IV. 
Kinc of Scotland, killed in battle at 
Hodden 1513; Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, explorer, drowned off the 


Azures 1583: Tidrias George Swol- 
len. physician and author. 1771; On- 
amKittisia Piranesi architect, painter 
and engraver. 1778: John Siagldon 
Copley’, painter. 1*15; Shat*. King 
ol the Zulus, assassinated UC.S: 
Step hone Madariue. poer. IS*«: 
Hcnri-Maric-RayxnonU de Toulousc- 
Laulrec-Monfa. painter, 19111: Roger 
Eliot Fiy, artist. 1*134; Mao Ike-iung. 
Chinese leader. 1!»76; Hugh Mac- 
Duirmid. poet ,md critic, 197H. On 
(fats day: the English defeated the 
Scots at the Battle of Flnddcn Field. 
1513: San Sebastian, held hy the 
French, surrendered to the Duke of 
Wellington, 1X13; local government 
in Britain was constituted under the 


British Municipal Corporations Act. 
1835; California became live 31st of 
the United Suites, 1H5U: the Tint reg- 
ular airmail service was started from 
Hendon to Windsor. 1*»U; the first 
hijack of a British aircraft look place 
near Beirut. 1 ‘170. Today is Utc Feast 
Duy of Si ftctiehn. Si Cumin or Rici- 
an of Ckinmacnois. Sr Gorgrmius. St 
Isaac or Sahak the Great. St Joseph 
•*I Volokolamsk, Si Omer or Audo- 
marus and Si Peter Ctavcr. 


The Hon Simon 
We instock 


A Memorial Concert »-fl| be held at 
the Royal Opera House, Cmem 
Garden, on Friday 4 Oclober at 
3pm. Admission Mil] he bv ticket only. 
Tliose wishing to attend should write 
i" Mrs P. Newton. I Stanhope Gate. 
London W I A IEH 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: 

Dcirdrc Robson, “Art Nouveau". 
2JUpm. 


Wills 

Margaret Ma „ nf Ahft ^ 

iSJEfr-v* walB ' Aluai at 

CMil(k_«7 net. 

Rila Rose Shapiro, of London N2, 
tell estate valued at U.17M.441 net. 
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business 


Conglomerates under spotlight as BTR reveals its disposals 

O »• 13 v*- r ° ^mrthhm. help market senti- allowed to jog along without 

- c "s interim re- the distraction of possible 


SSSF 

SS^BSSIS -fttsSiMS S^SKSSS 
EETh-upS-SE 

Ha 9P M cougloms were the 
darW of the City. Usfag 
jugbly rated shares seemed ! 

to bu y a company. 

Hansn 11 the ^cTof 

Hmison and BTR SWC pt 

^^j^wnrag a succession 

Hie sun is already setting on 
the empire created by ftj r d 
Hanson. The sprawling group 
ism the process of bemg bro- 
ken up and Iasi month’s results, 
the last before the demise, 
were delivered with liule more 
than a whimper. 

It was a sad end for what 
was once the City’s most 
feared predator. The days 
when its figures would be 


l«gue?ed m :un>gemen.. 

sowSs^ihSio^ducs 

where new chief executive Ian a 258p striking price, bump 
Strachann^it strike. • atona ^ 7p. They «mn be exer- 

JL.&. w. Hown — two cised following the results, 
warnings have been delivered Unless Mr Strachan offers 
to makfsure investors got the raespectedramfort, managn^ 
message -and the dividend cut to demonstrate the worst is 
There?* -»ald, some whisper, over and BTRjS hea^ng for 
even be boardroom changes much happier days, the hanj- 
with long-established direc- 

tors under pressure. 2? 8 

Last week, the new BTR from the warrants, 
stance was underlined with Profits areh^ to emm-ge 
the £2 12m sale of its US 5 pCT OTUcwer at ^3&n and 
aggregates business. the dividend cut by a third, even 

It's a far cry from the halcy- halved, 
on days when BTR (the 
Birmingham Tyre & Rubber 
Co) was as bouncy and bucca- 
as Hanson, with the 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


DCUCU IAJ wioim**'' 

profit increase, say 7 percent 
to £54m at the half-way stage. 

But Bruce MacDonaldand 
David Allchurch at Natwest 
Securities are not strong sup- 



smaDeT image, has managed to have been blessmgs indis- ymSlaar at 

dodge the pitfalls which dam- guise. The group is now more shares, near ^ 


African-controlled, makes it a gt wanQ [fT*i miamH — — -* immui 

conglom hat-trick. It is «- demonstrate takeover .marauiters. 

pected to manage a modest ncivthatitiscontinu- Other interim figures due i 

«rr«f!t Increase, sav 7 per cent convmongty ^ ^ bruis- dude British Aerosaace. whi* 

Sf^SSncewfaichl^tolhfi 

departure of four 
T buy Cooper at stockbroker 
Greig Mfddletcm forecasts 


should produce an uplift from 
£160m to £220m; buudii 


^ its bigger rivals. foaised, mim core are*. ^ * needed 

Its failure to clinch three Internufigures are bkety •S’JIIerto offset the 

t* amtmd £112m. up from the existing busi- 
nesses. Until Charter an- 


foCT^ed,wi^ three core areas. »63p, areasdL 


contested takeover bids could be around £1 12m, up ff 

£I03.1m and the dividend lined 
from 5.5p to 5.75p. Hie shares 


500 ■ 


neering as Hanson, wnn me g»wup ~r/' 

City debating the extent of prodigious appetite 
profit and dividend increases 
and speculating on its pred- 
atory direction. 


The hope is Mr Strachan wiD 
produce details of disposals and 
a radical consolidation of a 
group which once enjoyed a 
f * — appetite for 
expansion. 

As BTR lost its way, 
Williams Holdings, once a 



^ week was an uneven.- 
fan HP gtyg^br too Iona, the fill one for shares and this week 


ding ma- 
terials group Caradon is likely 
to be down from £90 ,7m to 
room" .m S&Sdl For the £69m and textile group Coats 
record Viyella from £68.7m to £44m. 
v^he is shootmgxor British Gas, as a side-show 

'Xhe improvement m the do- 
it-yourself market and hopes of 
better results from France are 
behind the Cooper forecasts. 

Much further down the re- 
covery road is United Biscmts. 

It should, however, manage 
half-time figures of £45m 
£ 13.6m although the 


..1387- .89.1 ■ *1 CM. . 


their supporteSbut now look go-Tta 

Snuine growth status as the at 3,800 pomtsand sector 

gjc thinking." 

Charter, once 


dividend xsl . _ 

UB is, in a seme, a Zeneca 
of the market. These days the 
drugs group attracts takeover 
speculation with almost inde- 
cent frequency. One® 
endured the same fate. But as 

_ sss-srets 


to its protracted confrontation 
with its reg ulat or, could man- 
age a slightly deeper second- 
quarter lossof£47m. But in the 
roar of battle the figures are ir- 
relevant StOl, Gas does have to 
make a dividend decision with 
many regulatory questions 
unanswered. It will probably 
settle for an unchanged inter- 
im of 6.4p and tinker with the 
final, if necessary. 

Two newspaper groups are 
in the interim rejjorting army; 
NatWest is looking for Mirror 
Group to make £43.6m (£39m) 
and United News & Media 
£1 33.5m (£124.9m). 
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There are only so many official 
Rolex jewellers. 

How come so many of them 
are ours? 
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Gawn Davies: The ra <*» to reach EMU 
Skoda’s plan to double produ ction 
Stock market week/Share prices 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 


The City's biggest pension fund 
manager, Mercury Asset Man- 
agement. has told clients that it 
is prepared to sidestep the Cad- 
bury and Greenbuiy rulebooks 
on corporate governance when- 
ever it is in the “economic in- 
terest” of shareholders to do so. 

MAM issued a plea for flex- 
ibility in interpreting the rules 
in a four-page statement of 
principles of corporate gover- 
nance which emerged yesterday, 
the first time it has set out its 
views on how directors should 


run their companies. With 
£8 lbn of funds under manage- 
ment, including £53bn in the 
UK, MAM's equity holdings 
give it enormous clout in British 
boardrooms. 

A MAM spokesman said: 
“It is too easy to tick the boxes 
- we must stand back and ask 
what is in the best economic in- 
terest of the client." 

The dispatch of the statement 
to more than 1,100 MAM 
clients has coincided with an 

attack by Lord Vfcinstocfc on the 
way the codes are applied. 

After GEC bad been forced 
by the Association of British In- 


surers to change the pay pack- 
age of George Simpson, he suc- 
cessor at the helm of the 
company. Lord Weinstock said 
the Cadbury and Greenbuiy 
codes were “not engraved in 
stone and brought down from 
Mount Sinai". He accused some 
institutions of using the Green- 
bury rules to persecute execu- 
tive directors. 

MAM is believed to have sim- 
ilar concerns about the impact 
of a strict interpretation of the 
codes on companies such as 
Stagecoach, headed by Brian 
Souter, and Kwikfil, run by 
lorn Farmer, where one or two 


directors have been the driving 
force behind spectacular per- 
formances. The fund manage- 
ment group thinks attacks on 
them are unlikely to be in the 
interests of shareholders. 

MAM's formal statement to 
clients says it is “not appropri- 
ate to interfere in the details of 
individual directors’ remuner- 
ation’' although it does take a 
view on total board pay and the 
structure of pay packages. 

The statement says: “We do 
not believe that blanket imple- 
mentation of the various ccxles 
of practice is necessarily effec- 
tive or desirable." 


MAM supports initiatives to 
raise standards, but the state- 
ment adds; “We believe it is im- 
possible to create a single set of 
rules that is appropriate for 
every company. 

“Indeed, there is a risk that 
in attempting to produce a sin- 
gle set of rules the substantive 
issues may be lost. 

“The introduction of a code 


of best practice cannot of itself 
ensure rimr companies are man- 


ensure that companies are man- 
aged with competence and in- 
tegrity and each company needs 
to be analysed on an individual 
basis.” 

The statement seeks to per- 


' suade the company’s 440 pen- 
sion fund clients to delegate 
their voting rights to MAM, so 
it will no longer have to obtain 
their consent each time it votes. 

The statement says: “Not 
only do our clients generally 
wish us to be more active in 
exercising voting rights, but 
there are also more issues aris- 
ing on which voting is necessary 
to protect shareholder value, 
and it will not be practicable to 
consult on each and every 
occasion.’’ 

MAM believes three areas of 
voting are fundamental to pro- 
tecting shareholders interests - 


the election of directors, the is- 
sue of new shares and the ap- 
pointment of auditors. 

The statement ays: *We re- 
gard voting against manage- 
ment as a last resort, to be taken 
after every other avenue of in- 
fluence has been exhausted. 

Directors' pay should be a fair 

reflection of individual a«J cor- 
porate success, and should be 
related to performance. How- 
ever, MAM is strongly in favour 
of limiting contracts to 12 
months, with exceptions al- 
lowed as long as they are for 
fixed not rolli n g periods. 

Accountability to share- 


Morgan Grenfell 
executives face the 
axe next month 


Next stop London: Thomas heads for the stock market 


JILLTREANOR 

Banking Correspondent 


Deutsche Bank is expected to 
demand the resignations of a 
number of senior executives at 
Morgan Grenfell as a result of 
the scandal surrounding Peter 
Young, the fond manager sus- 
pended last week. 

But it emerged yesterday 
that the executives in the firing 
tine could have six weeks' 
breathing space until the bank 


completes its inquiries. 
Morean Grenfell inte 


Morgan Grenfell intends to 
publish the findings of the in- 
vestigation which is attempting 
to find out bow 3 S-y ear-old Mr 
Young was able to set up a web 
of illicit Luxembourg companies 
to hide the scale of his invest- 
ments in risky high technology 
firms in Scandinavia. 

Mr Young's investment decis- 
ions were overseen by his im- 
mediate boss, GJyn Owen, chief 
investment officer at Morgan 
Grenfell Asset Management, 
who is among the most vulner- 
able. Attention is also being fo- 
cused on Keith Percy, the fund 
management chief executive. 

However, Graham Kane, 
chief executive of the unit trust 
business, was a marketing rather 
than fond management spe- 
cialist and is likely to argue that 
he should not be in the frame. 

The losses at the asset man- 
agement operation, a crucial 
part of Deutsche Morgan Gren- 
fell - the powerhouse behind 
Deutsche Bank's push into in- 
vestment banking -are also an 
embarrassment to Michael 
Dobson, chief executive, the 
only British member of the 
German bank' s board, but there 
is no suggestion at the moment 
that his position is threatened. 


Discussions within Deutsche 
Bank about shifting responsi- 
bility for the unit trust opera- 
tions back to Frankfurt have led 
to unease among British regu- 
lators, who would rather the 
G erman banking giant kept the 
responsibility for the fond man- 
agement operations in London. 

* c 'We like to have dose con- 
tact with those who are ans- 
werable to our rules. Thar is the 
preferred state," said Phillip 
Thorpe, chief executive oflmro, 
the investment regulator. 

While Mr Thorpe said Imro 
liked its regulated firms to be 
run locally, he acknowledged 
this was not always possible. 

“We have a lot ofbusinesses 
we regulate which are branches 
or subsidiary operations, where 
aspects of the buaness will be 
here, and regulated by us, and 
aspects will be overseas," he said. 

As the Serious Fraud Office 
continued to pore over docu- 
ments relating to the £1.4bn 
fond and the maze of Luxem- 
bourg companies used for the 
deception, Morgan Grenfell's 
investigators - headed by 
Robert Smith, the firm’s highly 
regarded head of development 
capital -wiD also aim to uncover 
how Mr Young hid his activities 
from bis managers for so long. 

Imro handed papers to the 
SFO last week, but as yet these 
have not produced enough ev- 
idence of fraudulent activity to 
persuade George Staple. SFO 
director, to open a full-scale 
criminal inquiry. 

Over the weekend, Imro ap- 
pointed forensic accountants, 
Deloille & Ibuche, to assess if 
compensation was due to any of 
the 90,000 investors in the funds. 

Morgan Grenfell, and ulti- 
mately Deutsche Bank, will 


foot the bin. “The one thing we 
are certain of is that... where 
compensation is due it will be 
paid," Mr Thorpe said. 

Morgan Grenfell's own ad- 
visers, the law firm Slaughter & 
May and consultants Ernst & 
Young, who are also assessing 
the case, are to investigate a Jer- 
sey bank account held by Mr 
Young, to establish if he bene- 
fited personally from his actions. 

The injunction freezing Mr 
Young’s assets names a Luxem- 
bourg firm, Russ Oil & Tech- 
nology. A shareholding in this 
company has been found in a 
custody account held in Jersey 
in Mr Young’s name. 

Jersey accounts are com- 
monly used among Morgan 
Grenfell employees, with the ap- 
proval of the company. The pur- 
pose is to avoid tax on bonuses 
paid in Deutsche Bank shares. 

Mr Young could not be 
reached for comment yesterday 
but his wife was reported as con- 
firming that be was in a troubled 
state of mind. “I asked Peter to 
go shopping. He came back 
with 30 jars of pickled gherkins. 
My husband does not see that as 
Strange," Harmanna Young said 
■ The couple and their two 
young children have recently 
moved to a new £400,000 home 
in Amersham, Buckingham- 
shire, which they bought for 
cash. A Land Registry search 
shows no mortgage. 

In April, Mr Young was told i 
to reduce his stakes in the un- 
listed companies, which at one ; 
stage comprised almost 30 per 
cent of the portfolio when reg- 
ulations only permit 10 per cent 1 

But instead of slimming down i 
his stakes, he used the Luxem- 
bourg companies to buy up 
failing investments. 



Hydro 
sued for 
£25m 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


The Scottish electricity com- 
pany, Hydro-Electric, is being 
sued for £25m by a small spe- 
cialist energy consultancy which 
alleges that it reneged on a joint 
venture deal and poached a key 
member of staff. 

A writ was served by Sterling 

Energy Equities UK on Hydro- 
Electric last month and the 
Court of Session in Edinburgh 
has given the plaintiffs leave to 
proceed with the claim . 

The case centres around a 
five-year agreement that Hydro- 
Electric and Sterling entered 
into in 1994 to provide energy 
management and generation 
systems for industrial sites. 

One of tiie projects the joint 
venture was working on was a 
£200m development of a 500- 
acre site in Mossend, Lanark- 
shire, including the installa tion 
of co-generation equipment 

Last October, however, the 
agreement was terminated. 
Sterling alleges that Hydro- 
Electric also “enticed away” 
one of its project team, Martin 
Thomas, a computer specialist 

Sterling claims in its writ 
that the anticipated return from 
the Lanarkshire development 
would have been £l00m over 
the next 20 years. The company, 
which had a 20 per cent stake 
in the pint venture with Hydro, 
is c laiming £25 .5m in damages 
plus interest Most of the claim 
relates to revenues it says it will 
forgo but some is understood to 
relate to Mr Thomas’s services. 


Early days: The Rev Wilbert Awdry, who created Thomas the Tank Engine, is said to have made £4m Photograph: RH 


A spokesman for Sterling 
said: "We did have a relation- 


Thomas the Tank Engine and die Fat Con- 
troller are steammg off to (he London stock 
market in a flotation that should value the 
Britt Allcroft group at about £25 m. 

This dwarfs the money made out of 
Thomas by his creator; the Rev Wilbert 
Awdry, and his family. 

His son, Christopher Awdiy, last year re- 
jected suggestions the family had made as 


much as £7m from Thomas and estimated 
the total at less than £4m. 

Founded by husband and wtfe team Britt 
Allcroft and Angus Wright, the Britt All- 
croft group bought worldwide video, TV and 
character licensing rights to Thomas from 
the publishers, Kaye & Ward, in the early 
1980s. Hie two founders will keep their com- 
bined stake of about half the company Oth- 


er Britt Allcroft shareholders include the 
merchant bank Guinness Mahon and 
Ripgo Starr; the former Beatle, whose 
voice was featured in the TV series. 

Britt Allcroft plans to raise £5m of eq- 
uity in the flotation to finance international 
expansion of Thomas and its other brands. 
In the year to June, the group made a pre- 
tax profit of £2m on turnover of £lL5m. 


ship with Hydro that ended 
acrimoniously and it is now 
the subject of litigation." The 
company, be added, had been 
advised by its Edinburgh solic- 
itors, Simpson and Marwick, not 
to comment any further. 

A spokesman for Hydro- 
Electric said: “We intend to de- 
fend this action vigorously.” 


Principal Hotels to 
float this autumn 


Small business more 
confident over future 


In Brief 


NIGEL COPE 


Principal Hotels, a UK operator 
of period hotels, is to seek a 
stock market listing later this 
aut umn which will value Lhe 
company at around £100m. 

Principal has 21 hotels, mostly 
in the three- and four-star sec- 
tor. Sixteen are in England, 
mostly in the Midlands and the 
North, with others in Edin- 
burgh. Dublin, Copenhagen and 
Amsterdam. Its largest hotel is 
the Norbreck Castle in Black- 
pool which has 361 bedrooms. 

Principal chairman John 
Lewis led a management buy- 
in of the group in 1994. Since 
then. £llm has been spent on 
improving the sites, including 
the addition of more than 200 

bedrooms. Principal will use the 
proceeds to reduce debt and 
fond the further development 
of the portfolio. 

In the year to October 1995, 


Principal recorded operating 
profits of £S.lm on sales of 
£42. 6m. It is expected that prof- 
its should be significantly ahead 
in the year to October 1996. 

Mr Lewis said: “Since the 
buy-in we have developed a 
unique portfolio of classic pe- 
riod hotels. We have also es- 
tablished systems and a culture 
through which our employees 
identify with the financial suc- 
cess of the group." 

Principal is the latest in a 
string of hotel companies to 
come to the market this year. 
Others have included Macdon- 
ald, Millennium & Copthorae 
and Jarvis. Thistle Hotels is com- 
ing to the market soon while 
Lonrho has decided to postpone 
the float of its Princess Metro- 
pole chain and is looking at of- 
fers from trade buyers instead. 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell is 

fTntoh/Wl 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 


kh wiD be byway of a placing. 


Confirmation that the recovery 
is filtering through to the lower 
reaches of the economy comes 
today in a survey showing small 
and medium-sized businesses at 
their most confident for more 
than IS months. 

Optimism about both their 
own prospects and the general 
political and business dimale has 
risen for the third quarter in a 
row and now stands at the level 
it was at in the first-half of last 
year, according to the latest 
three-monthly poll of its portfolio 
by 3L the venture capita] group. 

" The 31 enterprise barometer 
now stands at 70 for the August 
quarter, up from a low hit in Oc- 
tober last year, when the con- 
fidence indicator showed a 
reading of 17. It has not been 
as high as the current figure 
since February 1995, when it 
stood at 108, but it was then on 


the wav down. It is the first lime 
since January 1994 that all ar- 
eas regularly measured hy Lhe 
survey have increased. 

Charles Richardson, director 
of corporate affairs, said: “Busi- 
nesses are seeing increasing 
demand for their products. I 
think that's what's really en- 
couraging them.” But he said 
that there was more confidence 
that the economy is set fair for 
the next few months. “The in- 
dicators ore moving in the right 
direction, with the election a few 
months away. The consumer is 
more confident and exchange 
rates arc staying pretty stable.” 

Professional investors have 
become less bullish about the 
near-term prospects for global 
equities markets, according to 
the Merrill Lynch survey of 
UK fund managers. They' are 
most bearish about the US and 
least pessimistic about conti- 
nental European markets. 


• A UK-based gene company founded this year, Oxford Biomedica, 
plans lo raise at least £5m by floating on the Alternative Invest- 
ment Market. Founded by Professor Alan and Dr Sue Kingsman, 
directors of the Retrovirus Molecular Biology Group at Oxford 
University, the company plans to exploit viruses that insert ther- 
apeutic genes in human cells, to treat diseases such as cancer, 
Alzheimer's, Parkinson’s and HIV. Institutional and private in- 
vestors recently subscribed £750,1100 in a placing. 


• The Serious Fraud Office is back in court this week with two 
trials. On Wednesday the collapsed Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International (BCCI) returns to the central criminal court in Lon- 
don when Abbas Gokal, head of (he Gulf Group and one of the 
biggest clients of BCCI. will face trial for fraud and false accounting. 

Today the jury is (o he chosen to hear the case of three Leices- 
tershire men charged with fraud at Oxford Crown Court. John 
Hayes, David Sharratl and Richard Hayes are charged with de- 
frauding creditors of their company, Swilhland Motors, between 
November 1991 and 1993. 
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• More than half of employers say they will not hire anyone who 
has “difficulty in seeing", resulting in large numbers of blind and 
partially-sighted people being forced to live below the poverty 
iinc. according to the Royal National Institute for the Blind. Dis- 


crimination on Ihu grounds of disability will he outlawed when 
the employment provisions of the Disability Discrimination Act 


the employment provisions of the Disability Discrimination Act 
come into force on 2 December. 


• Save & Prosper, part of the Robert Fleming group, is step- 
ping up its attack on banking with the appointment of Stephen 
Richardson as retail hanking director. He was previously man- 
aging director of Barclays' retail banking service. 
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holders over pay » J*® 1 
achieved by all directors strid- 
ing regularly for reflection 
■ .i rom- . 
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for questions at the annual 

meeting, says MAM. . 

It states that it is prepared to 
vote against incumbent tnan- 
agements “whenever it is in the 
economic interests of our 
clients". . 

MAM says it also strongly 
defends pre-emption rights, 
which give existing shareholders 
first call on new shares against 
a growing campaign for a 
relaxation. 
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Bankers control the move to EMU 


GAVYN DAVIES 


The central bankers 
coldly point out that 
interest rates in 
Germany and France 
are already close to 
post-War lows, and 
that no farther action 
is needed.... if they 
prove wrong, and GDP 
stumbles along at 1 
per cent or less, EMU 
will have to be 
postponed or 
abandoned’ 


f-TencQ mme ivumsier njamj-n — r. i 

U nounced last weei that R^ancewowd 

no longer change its docks m line w«® 

the test of continental Europe -or nun* 

with “Berlin time" as itwas knownwt^n 

it was imposed ty Hitler during 

This minor assertion of national mo®- 

pendence from Germany does not, how- 
ever, seem to extend to economic praty* 
where the ties between the two great Eu- 
ropean powers are being e ver m ore 
tightly bound. Even so, not everyone is 
yet convinced that EMU wiD go ahead 
as planned in 1999 - for example, Ken 
Clarke last week said that the odds m 


The key criterion, though hedged with 
mnny g tiaHfiraTw ns, is the objective OlOtt- 
ling the budget deficits in participating 

countries to less than 3 per cent of GDP 
next year. If this and other criteria are 
achieved, then, in theory, the move to 
EMU in 1999 becomes automatic. This 
was, after all, itewtote point of the Maas- 
tricht process Butin {awake, the outcome 
will depend mainly on political wul, es- 
pedaHy on whether President China; con- 
tinues to place EMU ahead of almost any 
other economic objective in the next two 

years. And the context in which be is work- 
ing is being shaped not by elected poHti- | 
dans, but by the “in dependent” central 
bankers of Germany and France. 

There have always been questions 
about the depth of President Chiracs per- 
sonal commitment to EMU. Only a few 
weeks ago, there were inunnunngs from 
wi thin the French government (and per- 
haps even from within the Elys6e itself) 
that Jean Claude Trichet, the governor 

of the Bank of France, was pushing the 

economy towards disaster with Ins tough 
monetary policy, designed to ensure that 
the franc remained firm a^unst the mark 
as a prelude to EMU. In Paris, the talk 
among economists has been of the risk 
of deflation- an outright fall in the price 
level - and a renewed collapse m the 


property marker. Some economists have 
started to call for the kind of aggressive 
easing in monetary policy which hauled 
the US out of recession m 1991/92, and 
did the same for Japan in 1995/96. 

But the central bankers coldly point 
out that interest rates in Germany and 
Fiance are aheacty dose to post-Wu lows. 

and that no further action is needed to 
generate an economic recovery. If they 
are right, the two economies could gen- 
erate enough growth next year to enable 
budget deficits to come in below 3 per 
cent of national income. If they prove 
wrong, and GDP growth stumbles along 
at 1 per cent or less, then EMU will have | 
to be postponed or abandoned 
Thwtakes are therefore very high, and 
the rewards for getting monetary policy 
r ffit arenmusuallv toree. But it is still hard 
tofeel confident that overall monetary 
co nditio ns have been eased enough- Ao- 
mittedly, real short-term interest rates in 
Gennany now stand at about 1 5 per cent, 
while in France they are around 2 per 
cent, the lowest level in a generation. But 
1 monetary conditions should not be mea- 
sured by looking at short-term interest 
rales in isolation. It is the responsibility 
of central banks also to take into account 
the behaviour of the exchange rale and 
long-term interest rates. These are not 
directly within their control, but it is cru- 
cial to take account of their potential de- 


flationary impact when setting the one 
variable that central bankers can control 
the overnight ini. crest rate. 

One way of doing this is to try to de- 
rive a single index which takes account 
of the combined effect of the exchange 
rate, short-term interest rates and long- 
bond yields, with the weights attached to 
each of the variables being determined 
by their relative impact on economic 
growth. The graph shows the Goldman 
Sachs Monetary Conditions Indices 
(MCIs) for the US, Japan and the two 
main European economies aver the pe- 
riod since 1987. When the indices are at 
1U0, overall monetary conditions are at 
the level they have attained on average 
in the past decade, and upward move- 
ments in the graph represent easto mon- 
ey. The index is constructed such that a 
one-point move is equivalent to a com- 
bination of a one percentage point 
change in both short and tong rates and 
a one percent move in the exchange rate: 

Although it is dangerous to use these 
MCIs to make owriy precise comparisons 
between the stance of monetary policy m 
different economies, the graph doesil- 
hjstratfi a couple of important pants. Hist, 
monetary conditions in Gennany and 


occurred as bond yields and exchange 
rates rose during 1994. In the same way 
that the tightening in polity in 19s» 

catsed, withthe usual la^, the rwxssion 
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Skoda to take > 
on imports 
from Korea 
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by an economic recovery m 1997. 

Second, despite this easing, the stance 
of monetary policy in the two European 

countries is still only about average far 
the past decade. The very tow Jewel or 
shorcrates is oflfcet by a finnexchang 
rate and high bond yields, so the central 
hanks are not yet delivering an ovotu 
..t imn im whirh is acaresswely 


by over 2 per cent. This has eliminated 
the inadvertent tightening in policy which 
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the degree oi moncuuj 3 

succeeded in triggering the 

the US and Japan earlier mthfi^ade- 

And Ihe central banks shouldatobe^- 

ing into account the feet that fc^ P^- 

icy is ttoe to lighten by aroundO.5-1 per 

StJ^twoEUeconomiesto|rtsc)^ 

response in terms of output growth mthe 
next few quarters. In contrast tomany 
forecasters, Gold man Sa chs beUeves 
that the rebound m growth could prove 
■ffohrty more robust in trance than raw- 
many, because there is more scope for 

recovery in the buMng sector and m the 
level of inventories. The central case must 
therefore be a cautiously optimistic one. 
But the central banks have certainly 

sesawss sags 

the French economy still plagued by a 
weak property market and a banking seo- 
tor stul struggling to adjust to a collapse 
in balance sheet strength, it could turn 
out that it wffl need much more than av- 
erage levels of the MCI to sustain the 
strong recovery which, is so needed. 
One consolation for the politicians is 

that if it all goes wrong thiyw^toiow 

taadlywham to blame -the Bundesbank 
and the Bank of France. 


CHRIS GODSMAWt 

Business correspondent 

Skoda, the Czech car maker 
controlled by ^as 

revealed an ambitious plan “ 
double production m a wonOj 
wide assault on the “economy” 

Ca i5edi£e will be spearheaded 

by Skoda's new medium-®*® 
car, the Octavia, which will be 
used by VW to compete with 
imports from Korea and 


Skoda developed the car pro- 
vides some unpleasant lessons 
for BMW as it struggles to de- 
fine a role for Rover. 

The Skoda Octavia is a 
stretched version of the next 
generation VW Golf. Expected 
to be priced at under £ 10 ,tXJU, 
it uses the same engines, gear 
boxes and suspension parts as 

a £15,000 Audi, with just 40 per 

cent of the car sourced from the 

Czech Republic or Slovakia. 

By raiding VW’s vast devel- 
opment programme, costs have 
been kept to a mrnnn u m . Sko- 
da is sensitive about the figmes 
for political reasons, but it is be- 
lieved just DM200m (£87m) has 
been contributed by Skoda to ds 
German parent, which owns 70 
per cent of the shares. 

Since VW took astake m Sko- 
da in 1991, it has invested a to- 
tal of DM1.8bn (£780m), hardly 
an excessive amount given that 
this has resulted in one new car, 
another heavily revised one, 
anda totally refurbished factory. 

The brand new, state of the art 

assembly hall at Mlada Boleslav 
uses “modular construction 


techniques, where dashboards, s 
seats, doors and the car's nose „ 

- section are built to order by sep- 
arate component suppliers 
working on-site. These “mod- n 
ules" are bolted into the car on 
the production line, dramatically 
reducing Skoda's stock levels. 

The result is, according to 
SfcnHa, the cheapest production 
facility in Europe. With the Oc- 
tavia, Skoda plans to raise pro- 
duction from 209,000 caxsbuilL 
last year to 400,000 by 1998. Fac- 
tories assembling cars in kit-form 

are proposed for China. India 

and Egypt. . . 

VW’s trump card is the low 
cost of Czech labour. Absolute 
productivity per worker is no 
tetter than average, but Skoda 
workers earn in a month what 
their German counterparts cost 
VW for less than two days' 
labour. 

Rover would not recognise a 
comparison with Skoda, but 
some motor industry analysts 
. are increasingly asking what 
i BMW is getting for an annual 
. investment in tire British con- 
i cem of £500m. Hilton Hol- 

- loway, of Car Magazine, argues 
s VW is making much more ef- 
s firient use of its in-house de- 

) velopment know-how. 

“It’s a much more intelligent 
h use of common parts and plat- 
h forms. When a mainstream 

v company tike VW can make so 

l many different cars out of the 
r same components, it’s an object 
*’ leson to other manufacturers. 

'S Cost pressures have dictated 

ft that the Octavia will not be sold 

lv in the UK in right-hand idnve 
form until the beginning of 19%. 
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SCIENCE 



Can germ warfare 
torpedo the mosquito? 




Bacteria may curb malaria more effectively than 
pesticides and drugs, reports Bernard Dixon 




hould genetically engi- 


neered bacteria be 
sprayed on to swamps and 


lakes to kill the mosquitoes 
that transmit malaria? 

The idea is compelling: 
malaria kills more than a mil- 
lion children every year in 
Africa alone. It is also realistic: 
naturally occurring bacteria, 
which produce toxins that 
attack mosquito larvae, can 
now be made more potent by 
genetic engineering. And the 
need is urgent: mosquitoes are 
becoming increasingly resistant 
to pesticides, while the malar- 
ial parasites they cany are 
developing ever greater resis- 
tance to antunalarial drugs. 

Yet there are anxi eties about 
the idea of releasing a microbe 
deliberately designed to destroy 
another living species which 
could not be recalled if any- 
thing went wrong. Exploratory 
experiments in the laboratory 
beforehand could never simu- 
late conditions in nature. 
Although such tests, as well as 
dedicated thinking , would indi- 
cate how such a microbe would 
behave “out there”, they could 
not deliver certainty. 

Writing in ftmsitokigy Today , 
Alan Porter of the National 
University of Singapore argues 
that there is nevertheless a 
strong incentive to develop the 
new approach. It comes not 
only from the burgeoning resis- 
tance of both mosquitoes and 
malarial parasites, but also 
from the ecological need to 
phase out chemical insecticides. 


ious caterpillars. B thuringien- 
sis does this in nature anyway. 
All scientists have done is to 
enhance its lethal capacity by, 
for example, preparing it m 
highly concentrated doses. 

The World Health Organi- 
sation has used B thuringjensis 
with dramatic success in erad- 
icating river blindness almost 
totally from 11 countries in 
West Africa. The bacterium, 
which works by producing tox- 
ins that are poisonous to certain 
insects, is a powerful weapon to 
exterminate the larvae of black- 
flies that carry the river blind- 
ness parasite. 

B thuringjiensis , and the closely 
related B sphaericus, are also 
effective against certain mos- 
quitoes, even when applied in 
extremely low concentrations, hi 
contrast to chemical pesticides, 
they are thought to be entirely 


be empowered to destroy one 
particular species of mosquito, 
which it does not normally 
attack, by introducing into it the 
genes responsible for toxin 
manufacture ini? thuringiensis. 

Researchers at the National 
University of Singapore also 
hope to overcome the problems 
that would at present severely 
reduce the value olB sphaericus 
and B thuringiensis under field 
conditions. One tacticis to insert 
the toxin genes into a bacterium 
relatively insensitive to ultravi- 
olet light- Another, perhaps in 
combination, is to engineer a 
toxin-carrying microbe that does 
not sink to the bottom when 
sprayed on water. 

While investigators have 
made some progress by moving . 
genes between different species 
of bacdlus, the most promising 
avenue may be to place the 
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Malaria is onfy one of several 
-Rets for attack by genetically 


targets for attack by genetically 
engineered bacteria. Others 
include dengue fever and filar- 
iasis. They, too, are debilitating 
and potentially fatal, are carried 
by mosquitoes and are on the 
rise in many tropical and sub- 
tropical areas. 

Some reassurance about the 
safety of deploying a microbe to 
combat a nuisance species 
comes from the fact that this 
strategy (known as biological 
control, in contrast to the 
chemical control of pests) is far 
from new. For more than 30 
years, fanners have dusted 
plant leaves with Bacillus 
thuringiensis spores to kill var- 


safe for animals and the envi- 
ronment and they do not affect 
insects other than the species 
against which they are targeted. 

Unfortunately, their ability to 
kill the anopheles mosquitoes 
that transmit malaria is not 
impressive, and they also have 
other drawbacks. When sprayed 
on to water, they quickly drift to 
the bottom. This is a major 
as the anopheles mosquito 
feeds on the surface. The 
microbes are also sensitive to 
ultraviolet light from the sun, 
which reduces their potency. 

This is where genetic engi- 
neering comes in. Porter 
describes several lines of 
research designed to enhance 
the power of bacteria as 
weapons against mosquitoes 
carrying malarial and other 
parasites. One approach is to 
give bacteria the capacity to 
manufacture toxins they do not 
otherwise produce, by pro- 
gramming them with the genes 
that make those toxins in other 
bacteria. Thus B sphaericus can 


lated bacteria, that have other 
desirable characteristics. Caulo- 
bacters, for example, live near 
the surface of lakes and swamps, 
so are resistant to ultraviolet 1 
fight. Moreover, toxin genes 
from baciQus can be inserted into 
caulobacters’ DNA. 

Experiments conducted thus 1 
far suggest that the engineered 
microbes produce only small 
quantities of the toxins, i 
although this needs to be offset 
against their much greater per- 
sistence at the water surface. 

With more than 400 milli on 
people living in highly malari- 
ous areas of the world, and 
existing methods of control- 
ling the disease faltering seri- 
ously, the need for a new 
approach is obvious. Past expe- 
rience with B thuringiensis also 
suggests that mosquito-killing 
bacteria with similar toxins can 
be deployed safely. 

Yet key concerns remain. Will 
toxin genes transfer to other 
species? If so. with what conse- 
quences? And will the genes be 
inactivated anyway, after the 
toxins have done their work, 
since they will be of no lasting 
value to the microbes carrying 
them? Only when .such ques- ' 
lions have been answered satis- 
factorily can this potentially 
highly beneficient technology 
be applied with confidence. 


A flower as it looks to us - and to them: markings only visible in short-wave uftravtotet Sght help insects to home in on the nectar Science Photo Library . 
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Bringer of death: mosquitoes are resisting pesticides George Bematd/Srience Photo libraiy 


I magine being able to see 
the world in black and 
white only. The attrac- 
tion of sunsets, flower 
gardens, coral reefs and 
mostpainting would be lost on 
you. iWi imagine that for some 
reason people oouldn't explain 
about colour to you, but you had 
to find theories to explain why 
they spent so much time daub- 
ing at canvas or snorkelling. 
Mostofyoor explanations would 
probably be pretty daft 
This is not an idle exercise. It 
pretty well describes the prob- 
lems that arose in study- 
ing animal behaviour until veiy 
recently. Humans can't see the 
short-wave ultraviolet (UV) end 
of the spectrum, but most birds 
and insects and some reptiles 
can. “Without an adequate 
understanding of the perceptual 
cues to which an animal is 
responding it is impossible even 
to start to explain its behav- 
iour,” says Dr Martin Tovee of 
Newcastle University. “Many 
behaviour studies, especially on 
birds, will have to be junked." 

Not just birds: a recent 
report in “Trends in Ecology 
and Evolution” pointed ont 
that spiders’ webs, far. from 
being passive devices - that 
insects 8y into, actually lore 
them in by reflecting UV. In 
fact, some spiders whose silk is 
not UV-rcflective put UV 
reflecting strips on their webs, 
and increase their capture rate 
as a result. The UV factor is 
only just beginning to be taken 
into account. 

To get an idea of how much 
humans are missing by not 
being able to see in the UV 
range, just visualise the rich gra- 
dation of colours wc can see 
between red and green. Ani- 
mals with UV capability have a 
similar range available to them 
between blue and ultraviolet 
that we tack completely. Seeing 
UV probably involves the same 
brilhant contrasts that we expe- 
rience under long-wave ultra- 
violet light in a nightclub, 
where every speck of dandruff 


Being human means we miss out on a dazzling 
world of ultraviolet colour that is vital to the 
survival of many species. By Jerome Bume 


shows up on the shoulders of a 
dark suit - but with the benefit 
of full colour as welL 
Human colour vision is com- 


we can just about take a stab at 
ima ginin g what it must be like 
to be a bird with four, or even 
five, pigments - a range which 
makes our much-vaunted 16 
million colours on a TV moni- 
tor look pretty lame. But we can 
only contemplate in awe the 
capabilities of the mantis 
shrimp, the colour vision cham- 
pion of the animal world. This 
amazing creature has no fewer 
than 16 pigments, six of them in 
the ultraviolet spectrum. As yet, 
we have little idea of how this 
incredible array is integrated or 
how it is used. A major prob- 
lem for researchers is that, 
after one meal, mantis shrimps 
are often inactive for days. 


Quite a number of aquatic 
a nimals have UV vision which 
they use for hunting and to 
avoid being eaten themselves. 
The “nightclub” effect of ultra- 
violet - putting objects into 
sharp contrast - is very useful 
because, without it, the silvery 
bodies of fish become almost 
invisible in the sea. Among 
salmon, only the juveniles can 
see UV. This is because (hey 
stay near die surface and feed 
on plankton, which reflects 
those wavelengths. However, 
as they get bigger and swim 
deeper in the ocean they lose 
the ability. 

Because UV light has a short 
wavelength - compared with, 
say, red light - it is more easily 
broken up and scattered by 
tiny particles of dust or oxy- 
gen molecules in the air. This 
means that light sources such as 


the sun usually have a forty ring 
of polarised UV light round 
them, even when covered by 
doucL It is this feature of UV 
that was probably first exploited 
by animals for navigation. 

Ants, for instance, have an 
array of ultraviolet receptors 
around the side of their retina 
that they can use to orient 
themselves to the polarised 
fight stfll visible from the sun 
when it is obscured. Birds use 
a slightiy different system to 
locate the sun, winch exploits 
the difference between the 
shorter UV waves, which get 
broken up. and the longer 
waves which are more evenly 
distributed across the sky. 

But UV is now widely used 
for all sorts of functions. The 
activity in your garden on a 
summer's evening, for instance, 
might look rather different if 


you could see in ultraviolet. 
Insects landing on apparently 
white flowers could be seen to 
be homing in On dear mark- 
ings, pointing up the best land- 
ing pad. (One of the effects of 
humans’ insensitivity to UV is 
that, in breeding plants for 
smell or colour we may 
unknowingly lose these UV 
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markings, cutting down the 
plant's chances of pollinated.) 
Female butterflies would be 


looking out for particular 
winrlciug c on the male's wings, 
only visible in the UV range, 
which indicate that they are 
younger, and so more likely to 
donate a hefty packet of sperm. 


If you were lucky enough to 
have a hawk circling above, it 
could be looking, but for (he 
UV- reflective urine trails of 
voles and other rodents. 

“Sensitivity to UV fight 
seems to present in all major 
animal groups,” concludes Dr 
Tbvee. “But we are only just 
beginning to understand how it 
works and how they use it We 
are almost certainly in for some 
surprises.” 
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■ 28 Draw alongside sport's 
artist (7) 

s 29 Joy's toenail is in a mess 

— (7) f 

30 Large sum of money given 
by different members 
_ (233,13) 
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1 Have to pretend about 
Pole's quarters (7) 

2 Number have trouble with 
metal fastener (4) 

3 Run through vote in the 


USA assembly (7) 
Last offer (43) 


Last offer (43) 

Object to Oriental mass 
produced article (4) 

Full production on tour 
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From just £36 for a full 12 mortlhs' cover, no one 
offers you more security on the road than the RAC: 

■ RAC Rescue coven you, not your cor. So now 
you con call on us whenever you need fast 
roadside assistance, even when you're simply 
a passenger in someone efse's ear. 

M Roadside Rescue. In more than 8 out of 10 
coses, our patrols con fix cars on the spot. 
Otherwise, they'll tow you to a nearby garage, 
free of charge. 

■ Accident Service. A replacement car, f. ;_ legal 
advice, plus we'll deal with your insurers. 


I Theft and Vandalism Cover. If your car's stolen 
or can't be driven because of vandalism, well 
remove it to a nearby garage or secure area. 

■ Battery Assist. A new battery on the spot. 

Whofever service you use, callouts and our labour 
are free - you only pay for ports. 
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You can olso tailor your cover to meet your needs, 
with the option to take out Joint ond Family Cover or 
add our 'Al Home' service. 
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Don t wait until you break down. Find out how to join 
the RAC today. 
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